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THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGRICULTURE.  FORESTRY.  AND  ANI¬ 
MAL  INDUSTRY 

GREETINGS  TO  THE  DELEGATES 
By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Pan  American  Union  extends  to  each  and  every  delegate  a 
most  sincere  and  cordial  welcome.  You  have  come  together  to 
perform  a  service  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry 
still  remain  the  basic  sources  of  prosperity  of  the  majority  of  the 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  same  principles  of 
scientific  organization  that  have  been  applied  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  must  now  be  applied  to  agriculture.  In  this  respect,  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  the  interchange  of  ex¬ 
pression  between  the  nations  of  America  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Pan  American  cooperation. 

The  Pan  American  Union  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity 
to  place  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  this  conference  the  facilities 
of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Union.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  make  this  division  increasingly  useful  to  all  the  nations  of 
America,  and  to  this  end  we  bespeak  your  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation. 

May  the  fullest  measure  of  success  accompany  the  deliberations  of 
the  conference. 


THE  DEBT  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 
TROPICAL  AMERICA 


By  O.  F.  Cook 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  extent  to  which  our  present  civilization  has  drawn  upon  the 
native  agriculture  of  tropical  America  is  seldom  recognized,  and  is 
little  understood  by  the  general  public.  A  new  consciousness  and 
interest  in  civilization  has  developed  in  recent  years,  from  issues 
raised  in  the  war  period.  It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the  origin  and 
growth  of  civilization  should  be  studied  primarily  as  a  biological 
problem,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  practical  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  factors  of  human  progress. 

Civilization  is  made  possible  by  agriculture,  and  the  best  prospect 
of  understanding  civilization  is  through  the  study  of  agriculture.  A 
first  step  toward  civilization  was  taken  when  plants  were  domesti¬ 
cated  and  a  settled  existence  became  possible.  The  conditions  of 
agriculture  are  required,  with  people  living  as  separate  families  upon 
the  land,  for  the  experience  of  successive  generations  to  accumulate 
and  the  arts  of  civilization  to  develop.  A  debt  of  appreciation  is  due 
to  the  prehistoric  domesticators  of  food  plants  who  opened  the  way 
of  advancement  for  the  race.  A  poet  of  humanity  has  enjoined  such 
a  sentiment  upon  us,  that  we  “foi^et  not  the  forgotten  and  unknown.” 
The  nations  have  enshrined  their  unknown  soldiers,  but  agriculture 
is  a  service  no  less  than  warfare. 

The  natives  of  America  were  inferior  to  the  European  invaders  in 
weapons  and  military  equipment,  but  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  they 
had  attained  a  higher  development  than  any  of  the  European  nations. 
Early  accounts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  reflect  the  amazement  of  the 
Spanish  explorers  at  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  native  cultures. 
The  modem  traveler  shares  the  same  feeling  when  he  examines  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  systems  and  finds  that  the  prehistoric  people 
went  far  beyond  our  present  conceptions  of  agricultural  possibilities. 
Study  of  the  ancient  systems  may  enlai^e  our  ideas  of  improvements 
that  are  possible  in  agriculture.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
accomplishments  of  our  civilization  have  overshadowed  our  normal 
and  instinctive  interest  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  No  doubt  we 
shall  find  that  agriculture  is  as  necessary  to  maintain  an  advanced 
civilization  as  it  was  for  the  primitive  beginnings. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  undoubtedly  excelled  us  in  the  art  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  they  went  much  further  in  reclamation  of  land.  Not  only 
were  leveling  and  terracing  done  to  lessen  the  slopes  of  hillsides,  but 
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also  land  was  constructed  even  in  places  that  could  have  had  no 
natural  soil,  on  precipitous  slopes  or  in  eroded  stream  beds.  Sub¬ 
stantial  retaining  walls  were  built  and  the  inclosed  space  was  filled  in, 
below  with  rubble  work  for  drainage  and  above  with  ample  layers  of 
good  soil,  which  still  raise  good  crops  every  year,  after  centuries  of 
continuous  cultivation.  In  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  Andes 
all  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  of  artificial  terrace  construction.  Rivers 
were  straightened  and  mountains  resurfaced  as  incidents  of  these 
e.xtensive  reclamations.  The  narrow  terraces  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  of  course,  have  been  recognized  as  artificial,  but  the  vastly 
more  extensive  construction  of  artificial  lands  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  were  overlooked  by  many  travelers,  as  though  the  terrace  walls 
supporting  the  different  levels  were  mere  fences  between  fields. 
The  development  of  such  intensive  methods  of  agriculture  must  have 
required  centuries  or  millenniums. 

DOMESTICATION  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

'  The  many  plants  domesticated  in  America  are  an  evidence  of  the 
high  development  of  agriculture  and  of  the  vast  periods  of  time  that 
i  must  have  been  required.  The  Peruvian  region  is  considered  as  the  ^ 

■_  chief  center  of  domestication.  Between  70  and  80  different  species 

I  appear  to  have  been  domesticated  in  pre-Spanish  times,  as  indicated 

!  by  native  names  and  uses.  The  list  includes  numerous  root  and 

j  seed  crops  adapted  to  the  different  elevations,  also  fruits  and  vege- 

I  tables,  potherbs,  condiments,  medicines,  intoxicants,  fish  poisons,  dye 

I  plants,  fibers,  and  numerous  ornamental  plants.  The  ancient 

j  Peruvians  had  potatoes,  beans,  maize,  cotton,  peppers,  peanuts, 

cassava,  and  sweet  potatoes;  also  guavas,  chirimoyas,  avocados, 

I  tuberoses,  marigolds,  and  many  other  fruits  and  flowers  which  are 
i  still  entirely  unknown  in  North  America.* 

:  Tobacco  apparently  was  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  but  was 

■  considered  injurious.  The  chewing  of  coca  leaves  was  a  regular 

j  habit  before  the  conquest,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  an  extensive 

■  culture  of  the  coca  shrub  was  maintained  in  the  eastern  Andes. 

I  Potatoes  from  the  high  altitudes,  preserved  by  freezing  and  drying, 

i  are  still  carried  down  the  eastern  valleys  on  the  backs  of  llamas  and 

I  e.xchanged  for  coca.  Some  of  the  high-altitude  varieties  of  potatoes 

I  are  too  bitter  to  be  eaten  in  the  fresh  state,  but  are  suited  for  drying 

I  into  chunos,  as  the  mummified  potatoes  are  called. 

I  The  plant  domestications  apparently  were  more  ancient  in  America 

(than  in  the  Old  World.  The  lapse  of  time  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  American  cultivated  plants  are  not  known  to 

'  A  list  of  names  of  Peruvian  domesticated  plants  was  published  in  an  article  on  Pent  as  a  Center  of 
Oomeslicalion,  Journal  of  Ilere<lity,  February  and  March,  lyj-S. 
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Couiirfly  of  the  Geocrophical  Review 

TERRACED  GARDENS  IN  THE  PERVVIAN  HIGHLANDS 
Many  of  Ihp  Icrraopd  mountain  sloitt  s,  thp  work  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  are  still  undtr  cultivation. 


exist  in  a  wild  state.  Several  have  reached  the  condition  of  seed¬ 
lessness,  and  some  have  lost  even  the  tendency  to  produce  flowers. 
Many  of  the  high-altitude  crops  of  Peru  are  specialized  for  particular 
conditions  and  have  not  been  established  in  any  other  countries. 

The  discovery  and  conquest  of  new  continents  beyond  the  Atlantic 
was  an  event  that  has  overwhelmed  and  preoccupied  the  imagination 
of  historians  in  recent  centuries,  but  the  plant  treasures  of  the 
New  World  are  still  to  be  appreciated.  Spain  was  in  advance  of 
other  European  countries  at  the  time  of  discovery.  The  period 
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of  Arab  rule  in  Spain  had  witnessed  a  revival  or  a  reintroduction  of 
many  of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  including  irrigation,  as  developed  in 
north  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Neither  Spain  nor  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  able  to  form  any  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  new  plant 
world  of  America.  Only  a  few  of  our  modern  historic  writers  have 
perceived  the  significance  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  economic  flora 
in  America  as  affording  new'  materials  of  human  advancement  which 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
European  civilization.  Though  only  a  partial  utilization  of  the 
American  cultivated  plants  has  yet  taken  place,  the  entire  w'orld 
has  profited  and  vastly  increased  its  production  by  using  plants 
that  were  domesticated  in  America. 

That  we  as  north  Europeans  should  continue  to  attach  homeland 
sentiments  to  the  plants  that  came  to  America  with  the  first  settlers 
is  partly  a  misunderstanding  of  the  past.  Agriculture  was  not  original 
with  the  northern  races  or  even  indigenous  in  Europe,  as  archaeological 
investigations  have  shown.  The  traditional  Old-World  cereals — 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye — were  not  natives  of  any  part  of  Europe,  but 
of  Asiatic  origin.  A  long  succession  of  primitive  peoples  has  been 
traced  in  Europe,  going  back  to  the  glacial  periods,  variously  esti¬ 
mated  from  20,000  to  100,000  years  ago,  but  with  no  indications  of 
agriculture  before  the  so-called  Neolithic  people  came  into  Europe, 
in  the  late  prehistoric  period,  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago.  Moreover, 
this  invading  race  had  passed  the  stage  of  first  beginnings  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  being  proficient  in  irrigation,  terracing,  and  megalithic  stonework. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Europe  was  not  marked  by  advances  in 
agriculture,  but  rather  by  decline.  In  Greece,  for  example,  archae¬ 
ologists  are  finding  that  agricultural  improvements  of  the  megalithic 
age  w'ere  not  maintained  in  the  classic  period. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  CROPS 

That  the  world  had  need  of  the  American  crop  plants  is  shown  by 
the  wide  distribution  that  many  of  them  have  attained  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Some  are  grown  more  extensiv’ely  in  the  Old  World 
than  in  America.  The  potato  is  the  chief  dependence  of  northern 
Europe,  and  maize  is  a  staple  food  in  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  many  other  countries.  Cassava  has  become  the  principal  root 
crop  in  parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  of  the  East  Indies.  An  acre  of 
cassava  is  said  to  yield  “more  nutritious  matter  than  six  times  the 
same  area  under  wheat.”  The  manufacture  of  tapioca  from  cassava 
is  now  conducted  in  the  East  Indies  as  well  as  in  Brazil.  The  sweet 
potato  w’as  distributed  across  the  Pacific  and  is  well-nigh  universal  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  The  peanut  or  ground  nut  is  grown 
commercially  in  Senegal  and  in  several  other  districts  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  principal  production  of  cacao  is  in  West  Africa.  The 
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vanilla  plant  ^rows  wild  in  Mexico,  hut  most  of  the  commercial  vanilla 
comes  from  the  French  colonies.  Sisal  is  "rown  in  East  Africa  and  in 
the  Philippines.  The  Hevea  ruhher  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  culti¬ 
vated  extensively  in  the  East  Indies.  Quinine  and  cocaine  are  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  East  Indies,  thoujjh  the  plants  are  native  in  Peru. 

Some  of  the  Old  World  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grown  most 
extensively  in  America.  Taking  a  plant  to  a  new  region  may  enable 
it  to  escape  pests  or  diseases  which  tend  to  increase  in  long-established 
cultivations.  The  fungus  which  destroyed  the  coffee  plantations  of 
the  East  Indies  has  not  reached  America,  where  most  of  the  w'orld’s 
supply  of  this  beverage  is  now  produced.  Brazil  is  the  great  coffee 
country,  though  coffee  is  important  also  in  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
largest  commercial  cultivations  of  bananas  arc  in  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  whence  (13,530,000  bunches  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1929.  More  sugar  is  grown  in  Cuba  than  in  any 
other  country,  in  favorable  seasons  more  than  5,000,000  tons  being 
produced.  Rice  from  Louisiana  and  California  is  shipped  to  tropi¬ 
cal  America,  Japan,  and  China.  Our  high-priced  labor  raises  food 
for  low-price  countries. 

TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Though  we  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  the  United  States  as  a 
tropical  country,  three  of  our  principal  crops — maize,  cotton,  and 
tobacco — are  treated  in  European  textbooks  as  tropical  cultures  and 
our  extensive  production  places  us  quite  definitely  in  the  tropical 
category.  Our  summer  climate  is  essentially  tropical,  in  providing 
sufficient  heat  for  the  maturity  of  these  crops.  The  summer  heat  in 
Europe  is  not  sufficient  to  mature  maize  regularly  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  only  a  few  localities  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  are  warm  enough  for  cotton.  The  European  production  of 
cotton  in  1929  totaled  about  24,000  bales,  while  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Virginia  produced  46,000  bales.  On  this  basis  Virginia  is  more 
tropical  than  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  tropic  of  the  geography  passes  below  the  southern  tip  of 
Florida,  but  that  is  only  an  imaginary  line.  A  plant-life  tropic  would 
touch  our  east  coast  of  North  Carolina,  follow  the  coast  plain  to 
Texas,  and  continue  westward  through  southern  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Botanists  would  not  deny  that  countries  with  native  palms 
should  be  reckoned  as  tropical.  The  southern  palmetto  extends  to 
North  Carolina,  two  native  palms  are  found  in  South  Carolina,  and 
four  in  Georgia.  Ixiuisiana,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California  also  have 
their  endemic  species  of  palms,  Sabal  louisxana,  Inodes  texana,  Wash- 
ingtonia  arizomca,  and  Washingtonia  Jilifera.  The  palm  flora  of 
Florida,  with  more  than  a  dozen  native  species,  exceeds  that  of  many 
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countries  crossed  by  the  equator,  to  say  nothin"  of  the  coconuts  in 
Florida,  the  dates  in  California,  or  the  many  ornamental  palms  which 
are  suited  to  open-air  cultivation. 

The  southern  part  of  Florida,  below  Bradenton  and  Fort  Pierce, 
has  frost  protection  for  tropical  perennials  and  tree  crops,  especially 
near  the  coast.  Most  of  the  native  flora  of  southern  Florida  is 
essentially  tropical,  like  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Mangoes,  avoca¬ 
dos,  sapodillas,  bananas,  pa¬ 
payas,  and  coconuts,  with 
many  other  palms  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  of  distinctively 
tropical  character,  are  in  reg¬ 
ular  cultivation.  Recently  it 
has  been  learned  that  all  of 
the  more  prominent  rubber- 
producing  trees,  including  the 
Hevea  or  Para  rubber  tree  of 
Brazil,  are  able  to  thrive  in 
southern  Florida. 


MAIZE  OUR  PREPONDERANT 
CROP 


The  native  agriculture  of 
America  had  an  essential  unity 
and  continuity  over  both  con¬ 
tinents.  From  Canada  in  the 
north  to  Patagonia  in  the 
south  maize  was  the  principal 
human  food.  The  local  maize 
cultures  were  endlessly  varied 
and  differently  combined  with 
other  crops,  but  maize  was  the 
chief  reliance  over  most  of  the 
agricultural  area.  The  native 
populations  of  each  district  in 
tropical  America  usually  have 
several  varieties  of  starch 
corns,  some  for  early  and  some  for  late  planting,  also  pop  corns  and 
sweet  corns,  which  often  are  closely  adapted  to  the  local  conditions. 

Many  varieties  from  tropical  American  countries  have  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  and  tested  in  different  regions.  Under  the  new 
conditions  the  behavior  of  the  variety  may  be  completely  changed  and 
may  become  definitely  abnormal.  The  large-grained  Cuzco  maize 
which  grows  in  Peru  as  a  rather  small,  productive  plant  6  or  7  feet 
high  may  grow  in  the  United  States  to  a  height  of  16  feet,  and  usually 
fails  to  mature  any  seed. 


Courtesy  of  U.  8.  Department  of  Acrieulture 

CL’ZrO.THE  LAKOF.-KKKNEI.  MAIZE  OF  PERU 

In  the  middle  farmine  rone  of  Peru,  at  elevations  be¬ 
tween  s.ooo  and  11,000  feet,  the  ('uroo  tyiK>  of  maize  is 
the  princiiral  crop.  The  large  kernels,  sometimes  nearly 
an  inch  broad,  are  eaten  one  by  one  like  grapes  or 
chestnuts.  Uomirared  with  rice  imp  corn.  (Reduced 
one-half.) 
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The  general  distribution  of  maize,  as  well  as  the  local  diversity  of 
varieties  and  uses,  affords  further  indications  of  the  antiquity  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  America,  though  several  of  the  tropical  root  crops  also  are 
widely  distributed.  The  general  custom  of  grinding  the  maize 
kernels  into  paste  after  soaking  in  water  may  indicate  a  previous  use 
of  root  crops,  and  especially  of  cassava.  Cassava  and  other  root 
crops  have  continued  to  be  more  important  than  maize  in  some  of 
the  humid  lowlands,  while  in  the  very  high  altitudes  in  South  America 
maize  was  supplemented  by  another  series  of  root  crops,  which 
included  the  potato. 

Small  tribes  of  wandering,  nonagricultural  people  survived  in 
several  parts  of  the  New  World,  subsisting  on  natural  products,  or 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  Most  of  the  natives  of  America  planted 
crops  and  lived  permanently  in  the  same  districts,  though  usually 
they  did  not  farm  continuously  on  the  same  land.  A  new  clearing, 
or  milpa,  was  cut  and  burned  each  year,  planted  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  and  then  left  to  grow'  up  in  “bush”  for  several  years.  In 
many  districts  the  milpa  system  had  given  place  to  permanent 
cultivation,  with  a  maize  crop  growm  every  year.  The  large-grained 
Cuzco  maize  was  the  principal  crop  that  was  growm  in  the  special¬ 
ized  terrace  agriculture  of  Peru.  Likewise  in  Mexico  and  in  Guate¬ 
mala  all  of  the  ancient  specialized  systems  of  agriculture  w’ere  applied 
to  the  production  of  maize. 

Our  preponderant  cultivation  of  maize  in  the  United  States  is  in 
line  with  the  traditions  of  ancient  America.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  United  States  the  word  “corn,”  the  traditional  name  for  the 
cereals  of  northern  Europe,  has  been  transferred  in  popular  usage  to 
the  maize  plant.  Vastly  more  com  is  planted  than  wheat.  In  1929 
there  was  a  total  of  98,000,000  acres  devoted  to  corn  as  against 
61,000,000  to  wheat,  the  com  having  an  average  yield  of  26  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  wheat  13  bushels.  The  corn  crop  was  more  than 
three  times  the  wheat  crop  in  volume,  and  the  value,  $2,000,000,000, 
more  than  double.  Of  cotton  46,000,000  acres  were  planted,  with  a 
value  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter.  Of  potatoes  3,000,000  acres  were 
grown  and  of  tobacco  2,000,000  acres. 

FOOD  HABITS  DIFFICULT  TO  CHANGE 

The  growth  of  civilization  that  has  occurred  since  the  discovery  of 
America  w'ould  not  have  been  possible  if  our  European  forefathers 
who  settled  in  America  had  not  found  ready  for  their  use  a  new  series 
of  domesticated  plants  specially  adapted  to  the  local  conditions  in 
America  which  were  often  very  different  from  the  conditions  that 
the  colonists  had  knowm  in  Europe.  The  survival  of  the  early 
colonists  often  depended  acutely  upon  their  readiness  of  adjustment 
to  the  new  conditions,  by  learning  how  to  use  and  grow'  the  new  crops. 
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(’hangcs  in  food  habits  are  notoriously  difficult  to  make,  as  they 
generally  are  resisted  by  an  immense  and  unconscious  inertia.  Under 
the  compulsion  of  starvation  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  learned  to  use 
“Indian  com”  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  French  still  insist  that  they 
would  starve  before  eating  it.  That  maize  in  various  forms  is  relished 
and  preferred  to  other  grains  by  millions  of  Europeans  who  have 
settled  in  America  would  not  induce  the  French  to  try  it,  even  in 
wartime.  Out  of  consideration  for  our  allies,  w'e  were  enjoined  to 


Courtesy  of  U.  8.  Department  of  Acriculture 

PIGMY  MAIZE 


Lpfl:  PiRiny  maize  of  the  highest  altitudes  on  the  islands  and  slopes  around  Lake  Titicaca,  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  13,000  feet.  (Reduced  one-half.)  Right:  F.ar  of  pigmy  maize  compared  with  kernels  of  Cuzco 
maize.  (Reduced  one-half.) 

eat  maize  and  send  wheat  to  France.  We  ate  the  maize  and  the 
French  lost  their  chance  of  learning  about  it. 

Our  own  use  of  maize  as  human  food  still  is  more  limited  than  it 
might  be,  and  probably  more  limited  than  it  should  be.  On  account 
of  their  better  keeping  qualities,  “flint  com”  and  other  hard-texture 
maize  varieties  are  preferred  in  the  United  States  for  feeding  animals, 
while  for  human  consumption  the  soft  “starch-com”  varieties  are 
preferred.  Many  acceptable  uses  of  maize  current  in  the  Tropics  are 
not  known  in  the  United  States.  A  native  community  in  eastern 
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A  FIEL1>  OF  ACALA  COTTON  IN  SOUTHERN  CAUFOKNIA 

Mori>  than  1,000.000'acres  are  now  planted  to  this  variety,  introtluoed  into  the  I'nited  States  from  southern 
Mexico  in  1907,  in  the  irri^ted  valleys  of  the  Southwest  and  in  other  Western  States,  returnini;  hundreds 
of  millions  of  doll^  to.  American  producers  of  this  su|>erior  fiber. 


Guatemala  was  supplied  with  hard  maize  from  the  United  States  in  a 
famine  season,  hut  the  imported  grain  made  inferior  tortillas  and 
proved  unwholesome,  - 

VALUABLE  COTTONS  FROM  MEXICO 

The  Upland  cotton  of  the  United  States  is  identified  in  many  text- 
hooks  with  an  Asiatic  species,  (ronsypium  herbacenm,  which  in  reality 
is  not  cultivated  in  America.  An  early  reference  is  found  to  seed 
coming  from  the  I.(evant,  but  from  the  plant  characters  it  is  certain 
that  the  varieties  now  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States 
are  not  related  to  Gosnypium  herbaceum.  Many  Asiatic  cottons  have 
been  planted  experimentally  in  the  United  States  and  found  to  be 
much  less  productive  than  Upland  varieties  brought  from  tropical 
America. 

The  westward  extension  of  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States  was 
facilitated  by  a  new'  type  of  Upland  cotton  that  appeared  in  Texas 
near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  probably  came  from  Mexico, 
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althoujih  no  contemporary  record  of  that  fact  has  yet  been  found. 
Several  varieties  are  recognized,  as  Mebane,  Lone  Star,  and  Rowden, 
which  are  known  collectively  as  Texas  Big-Boll  cottons.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  and  continued  increase  of  production  in  Texas  and  adja¬ 
cent  States,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  Texas  Big-Boll  cottons 
probably  are  contributing  at  least  half  of  the  cotton  that  is  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  crops  that  have  been  raised  from  this 
type  of  cotton  woidd  have  aggregate  values  of  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Other  superior  types  of  Upland  cotton  have  come  from  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  in  the  present  century.  A  cotton  from  the  State  of 
Durango  in  northern  Mexico 
was  grown  successfully  in 
many  districts  from  south¬ 
ern  Virginia  to  the  irrigated 
valleys  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  later  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Acala  cotton, 
another  Mexican  variety 
which  is  well  adapted  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cotton  Belt.  The 
native  cottons  of  Guatemala 
and  southern  Mexico  were 
studied  for  several  seasons, 
beginning  in  1902,  by  e.x- 
peditions  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  learn  the 
possibilities  of  production  in 
the  presence  of  the  boll 
weevil.  In  the  summer  of 
1906  a  cotton  expedition 
crossed  Guatemala  from  the 
east  by  way  of  Panzos, 

Purulha,  Salama,  Rabinal,  Quiche,  Totonicapan,  Quezaltenango, 
and  Huehuetenango,  passed  the  Mexican  border  at  Nenton,  and 
traversed  the  State  of  Chiapas  through  Comitan,  Ocosingo,  and  Salto 
de  Agua.  The  existence  of  a  superior  type  of  cotton  was  recognized 
at  Ocosingo,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  another  expedition 
to  southern  Mexico  obtained  a  supply  of  seed  at  a  town  called  Acala. 
A  select  stock  bred  from  this  seed  has  been  grown  extensively  in 
recent  years  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico.  Most  of  the 
cotton  of  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Southwestern  States  is  of  this 
Acala  variety,  and  several  advantages  over  the  Texas  Big-Boll  cot- 
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ACALA  COTTON 

.\  mature  iilant,  showing  abundant  fruiting  habit 
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tons  have  been  shown.  The  plants  are  of  more  erect  habit,  with  more 
open  foliage  and  greater  resistance  to  adverse  conditions.  Larger 
crops  of  bolls  can  be  set  in  shorter  periods,  and  the  fiber  quality  is 
superior.  Eventually  the  Acala  cotton  may  be  used  as  extensively 
as  the  Texas  Big-Boll  cottons,  if  adequate  supplies  of  pure  seed  can 
he  established  and  maintained. 


DOMESTICATION  OF  QUININE  AND  RUBBER 

Two  important  domestications  of  South  American  plants  were 
accomplished  in  the  last  century  and  may  he  credited  to  the  scientific 
interest  and  initiative  of  one  man — Sir  Clements  Markham.  Fore¬ 
seeing  that  the  natural  supplies  of  quinine  and  rubber  would  soon 
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.KCALA  COTTON 

0|K>n  boll  and  combpd  flhpr  and  sred.<i  of  Arala  cotton,  showing  compact  storm-proof  bolls  and  uniform 
fiber.  (Half  natural  size.) 

be  inadequate,  a  systematic  project  for  agricultural  production  of 
both  commodities  was  undertaken  and,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
accomplished. 

Markham  and  his  assistants  explore<l  the  forests  of  the  eastern 
Andes  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  and  carried  many  kinds  of  Cinchona 
trees  to  British  India.  Other  experiments  were  made  in  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  the  present  commercial  production  of  quinine  is  in  Java. 
Following  the  introduction  of  the  Cinchona  into  other  parts  of  the 
world,  botanists  were  sent  to  tropical  America  for  seeds  of  the  different 
rubber  trees.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  Hevea  seeds 
from  Brazil,  and  a  large  shipment  reached  England  in  the  summer 
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of  1876.  The  seedlings  were  forw’arded  promptly  from  the  Kew 
Gardens  to  Ceylon  and  Singapore,  hut  commercial  planting  did  not 
begin  till  1896,  after  a  practical  system  of  tapping  had  been  discovered. 

Sanitary  control  of  malaria  may  have  rendered  the  quinine  domesti¬ 
cation  less  significant  than  it  was  at  first,  but  cultivated  rubber  has 
mounted  rapidly  to  first-rank  importance,  both  industrially  and  com¬ 
mercially.  Not  only  have  the  producing  districts  in  the  British  and 
Dutch  colonies  been  transformed,  hut  life  in  all  civilized  countries  has 
been  profoundly  changed  through  the  use  of  rubber  in  motor  vehicles. 
The  world  was  waiting  to  ride  on  rubber,  and  in  a  few  years  has 
become  thoroughly  addicted  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
rubber  transportation.  From  an  incidental  status  as  a  water-proofing 
material  half  a  century  ago,  rubber  has  become  the  largest  of  our 
imports,  and  is  recognized  as  an  indispensable  material  of  our  present 
civilization.  The  imports  of  crude  rubber  into  the  United  States 
during  1929  reached  a  total  of  563,812  tons,  with  a  value  of  appro.xi- 
mately  $240,966,780.  Also  motor  vehicles  are  the  largest  of  our 
exports,  with  the  single  e.xception  of  cotton. 

OUR  TROPICAL  HERITAGE 

Our  acute  dependence  upon  rubber  may  work  a  change  in  our 
traditional  neglect  of  the  tropical  aspects  of  our  national  economy. 
Perhaps  from  excess  of  European  patriotism  we  have  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  tropical  status  and  interest  in  tropical  possibilities.  Little 
inclination  has  been  shown  in  the  past  to  consider  that  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  European 
nations.  They  see  us  as  a  tropical  country,  but  we  refuse  to  consider 
ourselves  in  that  capacity.  Vast  territories  remain  unutilized  in  our 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  awaiting  more  suitable  crops 
which  probably  must  come  from  the  tropics.  Temperate  crops  from 
Europe  have  been  tried  persistently  since  the  first  settlements  were 
made,  but  are  restricted  to  winter  growth,  while  all  of  the  crops 
that  are  grown  in  the  summer  are  of  tropical  origin. 

The  industrial  expansion  of  some  of  the  European  nations  in  the 
last  centurj*^  made  them  customers  for  wheat  or  other  European 
crops  that  could  he  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of 
home  production  of  food  in  Europe,  however,  is  now  being  recognized; 
one  result  of  this  will  be  a  more  careful  consideration  in  America  of 
a  home  market  for  food  products.  The  time  may  soon  come  when 
we  shall  be  willing  to  lay  aside  our  remaining  European  prepossessions 
and  face  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  our  own  country.  With 
this  viewpoint  we  shall  cooperate  more  constructively  with  our 
.\merican  neighbors  who  are  facing  the  same  problems  of  utilizing 
tropical  plants  as  the  basis  of  economic  and  social  advancement, 
mv- .10— Bill).  J) - li 
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Xoflloct  of  such  considerations  is  responsible  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  rubber,  which  undoubtedly  could 
he  produced  as  well  or  better  in  tropical  America  than  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  history  of  the  rubber  development  shows  that  much 
has  depended  on  mere  accident  and  lack  of  interest.  The  accident 
whereby  American  rubber  companies  begcan  with  a  different  tree  in 
Me.xico  resulted  in  discouragement  at  a  critical  stage  when  the  East 
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TAPPINO  A  RUBBER 
TREE 


Tapping  a  Hevea  or  Para 
rubber  tree  in  a  small  plan¬ 
tation  on  the  north  coast  of 
Haiti.  The  trees  have  made 
normal  growth  and  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  the 
yields  of  rubber  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  obtained  in 
the  plantations  of  the  Orient. 


Indian  plantations  were  beginning  to  be  successful,  so  that  valuable 
time  has  been  lost.  It  was  supposed  that  the  world’s  need  of  rubber 
would  soon  he  supplied,  and  this  mistake  is  now  being  repeated. 

The  discovery  of  a  suitable  tapping  method  for  the  Hevea  tree  in  the 
East  Indies  also  was  accidental,  except  that  the  conditions  for  making 
such  a  discovery  had  been  provided  by  the  introduction  of  the  tree. 
If  the  tapping  method  for  Hevea  had  not  been  discovered,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Castilla  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  would  not  have 
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appeared  as  a  complete  failure.  The  rubber  problems  have  been 
studied  hut  little  as  yet,  and  practical  ways  of  utilizing  the  Castilla 
tree  or  other  rubber-producing  plants  may  still  be  found.  Mechani¬ 
cal  extraction  of  rubber  instead  of  the  laborious  tapping  operation  is 
the  line  of  improvement  to  be  expected,  but  different  extraction  proc¬ 
esses,  as  well  as  different  cultural  methods,  will  probably  have  to  be 
developed  for  each  of  the  producing  species. 

The  lesson  is  that  in  each  country  stocks  of  the  different  kinds  of 
rubber  trees  or  other  useful  plants  should  be  available  to  furnish  ample 
supplies  of  seed  or  propagating  material  for  those  w'ho  are  interested  in 
determining  the  possibilities  of  the  new  plants.  The  history  of 
rubber  affords  many  illustrations  of  the  general  requirement  for 
progress  in  agriculture — namely,  that  the  facts  must  be  learned  by 
actual  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  plants.  There  is  no  w'ay 
to  prophesy  in  advance  that  a  plant  will  not  grow  in  a  new  country, 
or  that  new  uses  w’ill  not  be  discov'ered.  Nobody  would  have  guessed 
that  the  Hevea  tree  would  thrive  in  Florida  or  that  it  would  be  less 
susceptible  to  cold  than  the  Castilla  tree,  but  such  are  the  facts. 
Though  the  seedlings  of  the  Hevea  tree  often  require  shade  and  wind 
protection,  the  range  of  possible  cultivation  is  much  w'ider  than  has 
been  supposed  and  undoubtedly  extends  through  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Hevea  tree  should  not  be  a 
regular  farm  asset  in  many  countries  of  tropical  America.  Only  tbe 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  absence  of  the  plant  material  can  explain 
the  absence  of  a  rubber  industry  in  tropical  regions  of  farm  production. 
Few  crops  can  be  handled  wdth  simpler  tools  or  less  machinery.  The 
native  farmers  of  the  East  Indies  are  now  producing  rubber  to  better 
advantage  than  the  owners  of  large  plantations.  The  use  of  motor 
transportation  is  extending  in  the  Tropics,  and  the  countries  that  can 
produce  rubber  should  seek  to  supply  their  own  needs. 

The  tropical  world  is  rapidly  becoming  accessible  to  civilization, 
and  even  greater  transformations  may  be  expected  than  have  occurred 
in  temperate  regions.  Rubber  gives  us  new  powers  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  magical  changes  in  human  life,  in  all  civilized  countries.  A 
century  ago  the  experiments  of  Hancock  and  Goodyear  were  being 
made,  which  opened  the  period  of  industrial  invention  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  rubber.  Sixty  years  later  the  tropical  forests  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  had  been  ravaged  of  tbeir  wild  rubber.  Only  three  decades 
have  elapsed  since  plantation  rubber  began  to  be  available  in  practical 
quantities.  No  other  event  in  history  has  changed  the  world  so 
rapidly  as  the  domestication  of  the  Brazilian  rubber  tree. 


AGRICULTURAL.  PASTORAL.  AND  FOR- 
ESTAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
TRADE  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS' 

The  importance  of  agrriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry  in 
the  national  economy  of  the  American  Repuhlics  is  well  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  dependence  of  the  world  at  large  on  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  to  satisfy  its  requirements  for  these  necessities  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  their  foreign-trade  statistics.  The  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  primarily  producers  of  raw  materials;  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent  they  are  being  looked  to  by  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  to  furnish  the  basic  commodities  which  are  utilized  in  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  and  as  a  source  of  foodstuffs  which  the  more 
populous  and  more  highly  industrialized  nations  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce.  As  a  consequence,  products  of  the  soil  represent  the  major 
portion  of  the  export  trade  of  virtually  all  the  American  Republics. 
Within  recent  years  manufacturing  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
a  number  of  the  countries,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  any 
of  the  countries  self-supporting  in  an  industrial  sense,  or  to  have  manu¬ 
factured  products  make  any  appreciable  impression  in  the  exjmrt 
trade  figures. 

Agricultural,  forestal,  and  pastoral  products  figure,  however,  not 
alone  in  the  export  hut  also  in  the  import  trade  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  continent.  In  common  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  no 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  self-sufficient  in  either  an 
industrial  or  an  agricultural  sense.  The  range  of  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  one  country  in  no  instance  meets  the  requirements  of 
that  country  for  agricultural  commodities.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  climatic  conditions  are  nowhere  suited  to  the  production  of 
every  required  type  of  agricultural  commodity,  or  because  certain 
products  can  be  produced  more  efficiently  or  more  economically 
in  some  countries  than  in  others,  there  has  developed  a  considerable 
degree  of  economic  interdependence  even  between  the  predominantly 
agricultural  nations  of  America.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  import 
statistics  of  each  country  agricultural  commodities,  consisting  of 
products  not  grown  within  the  country  itself,  represent  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  import  trade.  Many 
of  these  commodities  are  obtained  from  other  American  Republics, 
and  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
different  countries  there  is  every  reason  for  this  exchange  to  grow  and 
become  even  more  important. 

>  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Financial  Information  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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The  following  statistics  will  reveal  the  significance  of  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  forestal  products  in  the  export  trade  of  each  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Figures  have  also  been  included  to 
show  the  major  agricidtural  commodities  entering  into  the  import 
trade  of  each  country. 

ARGENTINA 


Out  of  a  total  export  trade  of  $979,045,335  in  1927,  $903,141,184 
represented  fann,  forest,  and  animal  products,  divided  as  follows: 


Live  animals  and  meat  products _ _ _ $350,  118,  557 

Farming  products _  590,  993,  468 

Forest  products _ _ 22,  029,  1 59 


963,  141,  184 

Under  these  classifications  the  major  items  of  export  were  as  follows: 
Live  animals  and  meat  products: 


Frozen  beef _ $30,  020,  516 

Chilled  beef . . . .  65,  858,  227 

Frozen  mutton _ _ _  12,  360,  465 

Preserved  meat _  14,  192,  219 

Oxhides,  salt  and  dry _ _ _  75,  494,  594 

Wool,  unwashed . . . . . .  73,  669,  038 

Butter . 13,469,184 

Tallow  and  grease _  16,  368,  507 

Farming  products: 

Oats . 17,677,066 

Linseed _  115,599,393 

Maize _  219,  579,  554 

Wheat _ _ 194,187,703 

Wheat  flour . . . . .  11,  984,  251 

Forest  products: 

Quebracho  extract _ _  18,647,003 

Quebracho  logs _  2,  493,  064 


Among  the  imports  of  Argentina  in  1927,  which  amounted  to 
1831,100,272,  appear  live  animals,  alimentary  substances,  tobacco, 
timber,  hides,  and  skins.  The  principal  imports  under  these  classifica¬ 
tions  are: 


Cattle _ 

Sheep _ 

('acao,  in  grain 

Fresh  eggs _ 

Coffee _ 

Tea _ 

.Apples . . 

Rice,  cleaned.. 
A'erba  mat^ . .  . 
Tobacco,  leaf.. 
Cigars _ 


$3,  132,  551 
1,  655,  642 

1,  462,  284 

2,  318,  103 
2,854,  611 
1,  732,  242 
1,  941,  543 
5,  430,  959 

13,  269,  571 
7,  381,  620 
1,  240,  595 


In  1928,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  amounted  to 
$1,862,000,000,  of  which  $987,000,000  represented  exports  and 
$875,000,000  imports. 
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BOLIVIA 


The  predominant  influence  of  minerals  in  the  economic  life  of 
Bolivia  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  proportion  of  mining  products 
that  go  to  make  up  the  total  export  trade  of  the  country.  In  1927, 
of  a  total  export  trade  of  $49,562,732,  more  than  92  per  cent  repre¬ 
sented  mineral  products.  The  major  agricultural  and  pastoral  com¬ 
modities  were  the  following: 


Coca  leaves . . 

Hides . . 

Quiitiiie _ 

Wool _ 

Wool,  alpaca 
Wool,  llama. 
Rubl)er _ 


$348,  748 
391,  734 
68,  524 

11,  077 
135,  835 

12,  854 
2,  001,  803 


The  major  agricultural  imports  of  Bolivia  in  1927  were  as  follows, 
out  of  a  total  import  trade  of  $25,780,822: 


Animals _ 

Butter _ 

Wheat  flour. 

Rice _ 

Sugar . . 

Tea _ 


$730,  506 
63,  823 
2,  391,  916 
443,  734 
1,  225,  788 
188,  951 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  in  1928  amounted  to  $69,768,187, 
of  which  $42,306,001  represented  exports  and  $27,462,186  imports. 


BRAZIL 


Of  the  total  export  trade  of  Brazil  in  1928  approximately  98  per 
cent  of  the  total  shipments  abroad  of  $474,742,676  was  comprised 
under  the  two  major  classifications  of  vegetable  products  and  animals 
and  animal  products,  as  follows: 


Animals  and  animal  products _ $50,  838,  694 

Vegetable  products _  416,  882,  339 

The  major  articles  under  these  classifications  were: 

Frozen  and  chilled  meats _  $9,  757,  384 

Hides _ 26,429,631 

Wool _ _ _  3,214,636 

Skins _ 6,429,870 

Cotton _ _ 4,351,548 

Sugar _ _  2,490,853 

Rubber _ _ _ _ _  6,961,856 

Cacao _ _ _ _ _  17,812,388 

Coffee . . . . . . .  339,640,679 

Carnauba  wa.\ _  3,  422,  815 

Fruits  and  nuts _  3,  244,  529 

Oil-producing  seeds _  8,  589,  980 

Tobacco _ _ _ _  8,329,547 

Yerba  mab”- _ _ _  12,  641,  755 

Timber _ _ _  2,  689,  107 
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Brazil  is  also  an  important  importer  of  af?riciiltural  commodities, 
as  will  be  observed  from  the  following  items,  out  of  a  total  import 
trade  in  1928  of  $441,825,899: 


Jute _ _ $4,736,937 

Wool _ _ _  7,359,201 

Luiuber  and  timber.  . . .  3,  361,  473 

Hides  and  skins _  5,  572,  044 

Potatoes _ _ _  1,  369,  843 

Fruits  and  nuts _ _  5,  158,  914 

Wheat . . 38,250,747 

Wiieat  flour. . . . . . . .  16,  353,  462 


CHILE 

Although  Chile  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  mineral  wealth  of 
the  world,  it  has  also  important  agricultural  resources,  which  figure 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  Of  total  shipments  to  foreign 
countries  amounting  to  $239,051,550  in  1928,  nearly  $25,000,000 
worth  was  represented  by  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  the 


major  items  being: 

Barley _  $2,  632,  807 

Frijoles _  3,  266,  179 

Hides  and  skins . . . .  3,040,842 

Lentils _  939,  392 

Luinl)er _ _ _ _  894,421 

Meat,  fresh  or  frozen . . . .  2,  696,  847 

Nuts . . 571,756 

Oats _ _  2,  415,  663 

Quillay  bark . . . 519,016 

WheM . 687,600 

Wool . 6,376,692 

Included  in  the  total  imports  of  $146,044,164  in  1928  appeared  the 
following  items : 

Coffee _ _ _ _ _ _ _ $2,016,165 

Wheat  flour _ _ _ _ _  320,  057 

Oils,  edible . . . . .  3,  175,  975 

Rice . . .  1,920,083 

Sugar . . ..' . . . . . . . .  6,697,764 

Tea . . . . .  2,  ;i96,  .563 

Yerba  inat6 _  1,  328,  869 


COLOMBIA 


Approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  the  export  trade  of  Colombia  is 
made  up  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  with  coffee  the  most 
important  item.  The  principal  items  under  these  classifications  in 
1927,  out  of  the  total  export  trade  of  $105,728,771,  were  as  follows: 


Coffee _ 

Cattle  hides. 

Bananas _ 

Leaf  tobacco 
Ivory  nuts.. 


$68,  788,  440 
3,  076,  672 
5,  310,  961 
425,  451 
242,  933 
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Commodities  of  an  afjrieultural  or  an  animal  nature  are  not  among 
the  prineipal  imports  of  C\)lond)ia,  the  largest  percentage  of  goods 
entering  the  country  being  composed  of  textiles,  metals,  and  manu¬ 
factures.  As  statistics  do  not  segregate  raw  agricultural  and  animal 
products  from  their  manufactures,  no  figures  as  to  the  imports  of  these 
commodities  into  (’olomhia  can  he  given. 

The  exports  of  Colombia  reached  a  total  of  $115,500,000  and 
imports  $133,500,000  in  1928,  making  a  total  foreign  trade  of 
$249,000,000. 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Rica  is  in  a  very  real  sense  an  agricultural  country,  with 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  consisting  of  agricultural 
products,  principally  coffee  and  bananas.  Among  the  imports  of  the 
country,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  appear  only  to  a  small 
extent.  In  1928  the  e.xport  trade  amounted  to  $19,635,841,  included 
in  which  were  the  following  agricultural  commodities: 

Coffee _  $12,  379,  558 

Bananas . . . . . .  5,492,611 

Cacao . . . .  1,  024,  544 


CUBA 

Sugar,  of  course,  is  the  great  commodity  of  export  in  Cuba,  the 
article  in  its  various  forms  accounting  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  export  trade  of  the  Republic.  In  1928  this  export  trade 
amounted  to  $278,069,689,  of  w’hich  the  principal  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  were  as  follow’s: 


Sugar: 

Haw . $199,021,415 

Refined . 15,619,980 

Molasses.. . . . . . .  8,  700,  615 

Cattle  hides . . . . .  2,  381,  769 

Pineapples . . 956,  411 

Bananas.. . . . .  1,  186,  575 

Tobacco; 

lx?af . . 12,324,228 

Stems  and  strippings. _  15,  160,  423 

Cigars... . 11,146,254 

Among  the  imports  of  $212,817,000  in  1928  appearwl  the  following 
commodities: 

Animals . . $976,  637 

Hides  and  skins _ 2,  623,  059 

Meats _  20,  267,  665 

Fruits . . - .  1,  475,  (H)l 

V^egctal)le8 _  9,  512,  718 

Dairy  products _ 6,  487,  707 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  export  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  agricultural,  forestal,  and  pastoral  products.  The 
major  items  in  a  total  export  trade  in  1928  of  $28,754,528  were  as 
folloAvs : 


Sugar _ 

Cacao . . 

Coffee _ 

Leaf  tobacco _ 

Hides  and  skins 

Molasses _ 

Woods _ 

Corn _ 


$18,  484,  418 
4,  250,  415 
2,  135,  682 
1,  274,  416 
707,  032 
619,  238 
214,  112 
320,  127 


Included  in  the  total  imports  of  $26,787,940  for  that  year  were 
wheat  Hour,  $917,240;  rice,  $1,991,489;  and  edible  oils,  $405,514. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador  is  also  primarily  an  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  cacao  the  principal  commodity.  In  1928  out  of  a  total  export 
trade  of  $19,571,000,  the  major  agricultural  items  w’ere  as  follows: 


Cacao _ 

Coffee _ 

Rice . 

Ivory  nuts 
Rubber _ 


$5,  904,  000 
3,  439,  000 
560,  000 
1,  250,  000 
*  381,  000 


Other  important  items  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  include 
Panama  hats,  mineral  ores,  and  petroleum.  The  import  trade  in 
1928  amounted  to  $15,779,000,  made  up  principally  of  manufactured 
articles. 


GUATEMALA 


Coffee  and  bananas,  of  w'hich  the  first  mentioned  is  by  far  the  more 
important,  account  for  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of 
Guatemala,  which  in  1928  amounted  to  $28,211,572.  Other  articles 
of  export  were  hides,  sugar,  lumber,  and  chicle.  Coffee  and  banana 
exports  in  1928  were  as  follows: 


Coffee,  clean . . . $22,  349,  220 

Coffee,  in  parchment . . . .  713,  313 

Bananas . . . . .  3,  096,  333 


Among  the  imports  of  $24,145,274  were  food  products  to  a  value  of 
12,453,823  and  wheat  flour  amounting  to  $1,296,917. 


« 1927. 
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Coffee  and  cotton  made  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  export  trade 
of  Haiti.  In  1929  this  trade  amounted  to  $16,723,833,  the  major 
items  of  which  were: 

('uffee . $12,898,781 

Cotton . . . . .  2,070,709 

I.K)gw»M)d _  502,  216 

Among  imports  totaling  $17,237,922,  major  items  of  an  agricultural 
character  were  wheat  flour,  $2,995,172,  and  rice,  $528,680. 

HONDURAS 

Aiiproximately  85  per  cent  of  the  foreign  shipments  of  Honduras 
are  made  up  of  a  single  commodity.  Of  a  total  export  trade  in 
1928-29  of  $24,569,165,  the  principal  agricultural  items  were: 

Bananas . . . . . .$20,  869,  327 

Sugar . 575,  492 

Coffee . . . . . .  525,750 

Imports  in  1928-29  of  $14,860,931  included  rice,  $187,509;  flour, 
$391,848;  lard,  $233,813;  and  sugar,  $139,195. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  is  another  country  in  which  minerals  predominate  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  in  the  exports  of  1927  minerals  and  mineral  products 
occupied  by  far  the  most  important  position.  Of  a  total  export 
trade  of  $313,742,490  in  1927  the  following  animal  and  agricultural 
products  were  greatest  in  point  of  value: 

Heneciuen _ $16,  933,  771 

(\)ffee _ _ _ _ _ _ _  14,467,662 

Fresh  vegetables _ _ _ _ 12,  499,  557 

Cotton _ _ _ _ _  8,  454,  955 

Resins,  gums,  and  vegetable  wax . .  4,  763,  969 

Ixtle  and  other  vegetable  fil)ers _  3,  9(K),  775 

Dry  vegetables _ _ _  3,  593,  116 

Hides  and  skins _  3,  493,  931 

Lard,  wheat,  preserved  or  prepared  meats,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  unmanufactured  woods  were  the  most  important  products  of  an 
agricultural  character  imported  into  Mexico  in  1927. 

NICARAGUA 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  calendar  year  1928 
amounted  to  $25,043,663.  Of  this  amount  $13,350,451  represented 
imports  and  $11,693,212  exports.  The  total  value  of  the  following 
products  of  an  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forestal  nature  reveal  the 
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iniportanoe  of  such  coinniodities  in  the  exports  of  the  country,  for 
their  value  was  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  in  1928: 


(\)ffee _ 

Haiiaiitis _ 

Cabinet  wood.. 

Sugar _ 

Hides  and  skins 
Corn _ 


$6,  792,  464 
1,  922,  816 
1,  2:17,  066 
516,  726 
254,  572 
159,  480 


Nicaraguan  imports  of  commodities  of  the  foregoing:  classes  are  of 
course  not  as  important  as  exports,  but  the  figures  given  below  indi¬ 
cate  the  more  important  of  these  products  in  the  import  trade  for 


the  year  1928: 

Wlieat  Hour _ _ _ $644,  259 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactures _  510,  164 

Meat  and  dairy  products _  201,  829 

Vegetables  and  products _  179,  980 


PANAMA 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  year 
1928  amounted  to  $20,295,156.  This  figure  included  exports  valued 
at  $4,113,056  and  imports  of  $16,182,100.  The  figures  which  follow, 
listing  the  principal  export  commodities  and  their  value  during  1928, 
reveal  the  importance  of  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forestal  products: 


Bananas _ 

C'acao _ 

Coconuts _ 

Cattle  hides 
Ivory  nuts.. 


$2,  910,  107 
543,811 
169,  991 
119,  864 
77,  064 


The  above  commodities  represented  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  Panama  in  1928,  while  the  following 
table  of  the  agricultural  imports  during  the  same  year  shows  that 
these  commodities  comprised  but  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 


value  of  all  imports. 

Rice _  $665,  073 

Wheat  flour _ _ 558,  546 

hxliblc  fats _ 427,  204 

Meats,  canned  and  preserved _ 378,  434 

Milk,  in  preserved  forms _ _ 319,340 

Luml)cr _  281,  137 

Kggs... . - _ _ _ _  243,909 

Wines _ 221,695 

Cottonseed  oil _  105,  629 

Potatoes _  91,  .506 

('het“8e _  76,057 
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PARAGUAY 

Imports  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for  the  calendar  year  1928 
were  valued  at  $13,875,965,  while  exports  reached  a  total  value  of 
$15,409,622.  Virtually  all  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  is 
made  up  of  pastoral,  forestal,  and  agiicultural  products,  the  major 
items  of  which  are  as  follows: 


Queliraclio  extract . . . . . . $:i,  702,  597 

Meat  extract _ _ _  1,  623,  279 

Preserved  meat _ 1,564,481 

Cattle  hides _  1,  757,  641 

Yerba  mat^ _ _  1,  064,  121 

Wrought  tiniljer.  . . . . .  799,  532 

Tobacco _  799,  496 

Tallow.. _ _ _ 644,397 


Figures  of  imports  of  the  above  classes  of  products  can  not  he 
given  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  figures  which  separate 
such  products  from  their  manufactures. 

PERU 

The  following  figures  reveal  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  during  1928: 

Imports . . . . . . $69,  996,  000 

Exports _ 125,372,000 

Total.. _ 195,368,000 

Over  half  the  exports  of  Peru  in  1928  were  composed  of  mineral 
products,  while  almost  the  entire  amount  of  the  remainder  was  made 
up  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  the  following  commodities 
representing  the  more  important  items: 


Wool,  alpaca  and  sheep _ _ _ $4,  403,  000 

Hides,  skins,  and  furs _ _  1,787,000 

Cotton  .  . . . . . . .  22,  879,  000 

Cottonseecl  oil _ _  1,  810,  (KH) 

Sugar . . . . . .  13,544,000 


Among  the  foodstuffs  imported  into  Peru  during  the  year  1928  the 
principal  products  were  wheat,  $4,675,000;  rice,  $2,523,000;  and  lard, 
$1,201,000. 

EL  SALVADOR 

In  the  export  trade  of  El  Salvador  for  1927,  which  amounted  to 
$14,152,168,  the  single  commodity  of  coffee  alone  accounted  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  export  value  of  this  product,  with 
sugar,  which  was  second  in  importance,  was  as  follows: 


Coffee . . . . . $12,618,701 

Sugar . . . .  994,016 


Imports  entering  El  Salvador  during  1928  were  largely  composed  of 
manufactures,  with  but  limited  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities. 
This  import  trade  in  1928  amounted  to  $18,652,179  and  the  export 
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trade  to  $24,463,860,  giving  the  country  a  total  foreign  trade  of 
$43,116,039. 

URUGUAY 

Imports  into  Uruguay  in  1928  reached  a  total  of  $97,478,662,  while 
exports  amounted  to  $105,251,271,  or  a  total  of  $202,729,933.  The 
predominant  position  occupied  by  pastoral  and  agricultural  products 
in  the  export  trade  of  Uruguay  is  revealed  by  the  values  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  commodities,  which  represented  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  the  nation  in  1928: 


Animals,  live: 

Cattle. . . . . . . . .  $5,  127,  924 

Sheep . 908,378 

Meats  and  extracts: 

Meat  extract . 1,617,995 

Frozen  mutton _ _ 2,776,493 

Frozen  beef . . . . .  6,  898,  564 

Chilled  beef. _ _ _ _ _ _  5,  574,  196 

Meat  offal,  frozen _ _ _  1,  121,  338 

.Jerked  beef . 3,679,150 

Canned  meats . . 5,506,722 

Grease  and  tallow: 

Tallow . . . 1,745,911 

Beef  fat . 1,484,801 

W(M»1 . 32,028,702 

Hides  and  skins: 

Sheepskins,  dry _  2,  111,  266 

Hides — 

Flint .  1,  682,  010 

Salt _ 4,588,004 

Salt,  packers _ _ _  5,  673,  024 

Grains  and  seeds: 

Linseed _ 3,860,917 

Maize . . 2,190,474 

Wheat . . . 6,415,984 


VENEZUELA 

Imports  into  Venezuela  in  1928  amounted  to  $80,406,215,  while 
exports  reached  a  total  of  $117,644,108,  making  a  total  foreign  trade 
for  the  year  of  $198,050,323.  While  petroleum  has  in  recent  years 
predominated  in  Venezuelan  exports,  the  following  agricultural  and 
pastoral  products  ranked  next  in  importance  in  the  nation’s  export 
trade  in  1928: 


Cuffec _ 

Cacao _ 

Beef  cattle _ 

Cattle  hides.. 
Rehned  sugar 


$16,  166,  570 
5,  147,  594 
635,  204 
1,  480,  280 
475,  947 


The  imports  were  composed  largely  of  manufactured  articles,  the 
principal  commodities  of  an  agricultural  nature  being  wheat  flour, 
lard,  rice,  and  fruits. 


THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  OF  PERU  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HIS  Exoelloncy  Dr.  Manuel  de  P'royre  y  Santander,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Pleni|M>tentiar>'  of  Peru  in  the  Pnited  States, 
was  officially  received  hy  President  Hoover  at  the  White  House  on 
July  24,  1930.  On  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  I)r.  de  Freyre  y 
Santander  said,  in  part: 

The  sincere  friendstiip  wliich  has  existed  iiiil)roken  l)etween  our  countries  for 
over  a  century  will  render  the  task  confided  to  me  by  my  Government  of  rcpre- 
sentiiifc  them  in  Washington  a  pleasant  and,  indeed,  an  easy  one;  the  more  so 
if,  as  I  hope,  I  may  count  u|Hin  the  assistance  of  your  Government  in  endeavoring 
to  further  a  still  closer  understanding  t)etw(H*n  our  |)e»)ples,  were  this  ])os8it)le, 
so  that  moved  by  a  sincere  feeding  of  mutual  confidence  and  res|)ect  they  may 
c(M)|)erate  in  securing  their  spiritual  advance  and  material  development,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  |>eace  and  i)rogress  of  .Vnierica. 

Should  I  thus,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  aid  in  establishing  such  a  neighborly 
feeling  of  trustfulness  1  will  have  faithfully  interpreted  the  intentions  of  my 
Government  and  served  to  good  purpose  the  interests  committed  to  my  care. 

President  Hoover  replied  to  the  cordial  words  of  Dr.  de  Freyre  y 
Santander  as  follows: 

I  have  pleasure  in  receiving  from  Your  Excellency  the  letters  accrediting  you 
as  .\mbassivdor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru,  near  the  Government 
»)f  the  United  States,  and  in  according  you  recognition  in  that  capacity. 

You  will  find  among  the  meml)ers  of  this  Government  a  sincere  desire  to  render 
ever  closer  the  relations  of  friendship  and  understanding  that  for  more  than  a 
century  have  characterized  intercourse  between  the  Republic  of  Peru  and  the 
United  States.  The  officials  of  this  Government  will  at  all  times  be  ready  and 
eager  to  lend  you  every  assistance  that  may  contribute  to  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  your  mission. 

In  welcoming  you  here  I  express  my  iiersonal  h(»|)e  that  j  our  sojourn  in  this  capi¬ 
tal  maj’  Ije  attended  with  complete  success  and  entire  jx'rsonal  happiness.  .  .  . 

Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander  i.s  the  son  of  a  former  Minister  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  General 
Santander,  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  struggle  for  Colombian  independ¬ 
ence.  He  was  born  in  1872  during  his  father’s  incumbency  as  Minis¬ 
ter  in  Washington,  and  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  this  country. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  United  States,  and  later  studied 
civil  engineering  abroad,  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

His  diplomatic  career  began  with  his  appointment  in  1900  as 
attach^  to  the  special  commission  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  Berne.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  Second 
Secretary  of  the  legation  of  Peru  at  Bogota,  where  from  1905  to  1907 
he  was  Charge  d ’Affaires.  From  Bogota  Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  where  during  the  next  12  years  he 
served  successively  as  First  Secretary  of  Legation,  Chai^4  d’Affaires, 
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and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  during  the  trying  war  days.  After  leaving  Washington,  he 
represented  his  country  first  for  three  and  a  half  years  in  Japan,  a 
mission  which  also  includes  China,  then  in  Colombia,  and  later  in 
Argentina. 

It  was  while  Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander  was  serving  in  Ai^entina 
that,  in  1925,  the  Government  of  Peru  selected  him  to  represent  it  as 
Peruvian  Commissioner  in  the  arduous  and  delicate  negotiations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Tacna  and  Arica  Plebiscitary  Commission,  on  which 
General  Pershing  and,  later.  General  Lassiter,  served  as  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  the  United  States,  wdth  Sr.  don  Agustln  Edwards,  as  the 
Commissioner  for  Chile.  Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  in  his  handling 
of  the  many  difficult  and  unusual  problems  which  continually  arose 
during  this  iieriod,  won  the  greatest  praise  and  the  unstinted  gratitude 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Peru. 

Shortly  after  resuming  his  duties  as  Peruvian  Minister  to  Ai^en- 
tina.  Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander  was  named  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  where  he  was  stationed  from  1926  until 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  de  Freyre  y  Santander  has  been  warmly  welcomed  on  his  return 
to  this  country  by  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  VENEZUELA 
DR.  PEDRO  MANUEL  ARCAYA 


THP2  Government  of  Venezuela  has  for  the  second  time  appointed 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  When,  on  July  22,  1930,  Doctor  Arcaya  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Hoover  his  letters  of  credence,  he  said: 

. . .  Some  years  ago  also  I  represented  my  country  here  and  my  stay  in  this  great 
country  was  extremely  pleasant.  Now,  as  then,  in  compliance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  received,  and  inspired  also  by  my  own  sentiments  of  affection  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  jieople  and  admiration  for  their  institutions,  I  shall  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  mission  which  I  come  to  fulfill  by  bending  my  every  effort  in  the  sense  of 
maintaining  unaltered  the  confidence  now  prevailing  l)etween  the  Government 
over  which  Your  Excellency  presides  and  that  which  I  represent,  which  confidence 
is  rooted  in  the  true  and  constant  performance  by  both  of  their  international 
duties  within  the  form  and  practice  of  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  . 

Various  American  enterprises  are  now  contributing  to  the  development  of  our 
natural  wealth.  We  Venezuelans  who  come  to  the  United  States  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception.  A  part  of  our  youth  is  receiving  here  the  solid  education  that 
can  l)e  found  in  your  colleges  and  universities.  Americans  who  go  to  Venezuela 
for  honorable  purposes  find  there  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  such  frank  and 
open-hearted  treatment  that  some  of  them  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
The  relations  of  friendship  of  long  standing  between  the  res|)ective  Governments 
and  those  which  are  being  developed  between  considerable  groups  of  Venezuelans 
and  Americans  are  growing  greater  and  stronger,  more  and  more,  every  day. 

I  will  close.  Excellency,  by  formulating  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  my  own,  fervent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country  and  your 
l)er8onal  liappiness. 

In  accepting  the  letters  of  credence.  President  Hoover  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  in  the  character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States  and  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter  from  His  Excellency  President 
P^rez,  accrediting  you  in  that  high  office.  .  .  . 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  you  should  return  among  us  and  to  know  that 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  treating  with  your  Government  through  a  Minister 
who  knows  our  imople  and  our  institutions  and  who  is  therefore  highly  qualified 
to  interpret  the  spirit  of  friendship  which  has  been  traditional  between  this 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  .  .  . 

We  share  your  earnest  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  mutual  cooperation  of 
our  jH'oples,  for  only  by  the  furtherance  of  that  high  ideal  can  the  basis  of  true 
friendship  be  firmly  established.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  can 
rely  u|)on  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  officials  of  this  Government  in  your 
efforts  to  promote  that  desirable  end. 

In  according  you  formal  recognition  in  your  high  office  I  thank  you  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  goofl  wishes,  and  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  President  P6rez  my 
wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the  pros|)erity  of  the  j>eople  of  Venezuela. 
tt«85— lib— Bull.  « - 3  ‘K)l 
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Doctor  Arcaya  was  born  in  Coro,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Falcon, 
on  January  8,  1874,  the  son  of  Senor  Camilo  Arcaya  and  Senora 
Ignacio  Madriz  de  Arcaya.  After  receiving  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  Caracas,  Doctor  Arcaya  practiced  law  in  his  native 
city  until  1909,  when  he  moved  to  Caracas. 

In  the  capital  he  was  appointed  to  the  committee  on  revision  of 
the  national  laws  and  served  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
V'enezuela,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1912.  During  the  following 
decade  he  held  successively  the  important  posts  of  Federal  Attorney 
General,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  legal  adviser  to  the  Ministries 
of  Promotion  and  Public  Works,  and  Senator  in  the  National  Congress, 
where  he  w'as  honored  three  times  by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Congress. 

In  September,  1922,  Doctor  Arcaya  began  his  diplomatic  career 
with  his  appointment  as  minister  to  the  United  States,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  over  two  years.  He  left  Washington  for  Peru,  where  he 
represented  Venezuela  as  Ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  in  January, 
1925,  he  was  again  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of  President  Gomez  in  1929. 
Since  then.  Doctor  Arcaya  has  spent  several  months  in  Europe  in  an 
unofficial  capacity.  His  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  United  States 
was  announced  in  June. 

In  addition  to  his  important  services  as  statesman  and  diplomat, 
the  Minister  of  Venezuela  has  published  many  notable  and  scholarly 
works  which  include :  Dejenm  de  la  Propiedad  Territorial;  Proyecto  de 
Ley  de  Aplicacion  del  Derecho  Internacional  Prirado;  EnmyoH  de 
Sociologia  Venezolana;  Los  Aborigenes  del  Estado  Falcon,  as  well  as 
contributions  to  learned  and  other  periodicals. 

In  recognition  of  Doctor  Arcaya’s  attainments  in  the  fields  of 
literary,  historical,  and  legal  scholarship,  he  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Venezuelan  Academy  of  Letters,  the  National  Academy  of 
History,  and  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president.  He  is  also  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  the  Academy 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Law,  of  Madrid;  of  the  Academies  of  History 
and  of  Jurisprudence,  of  Colombia;  and  of  other  learned  societies  of 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Greece. 

Doctor  Arcaya  has  been  cordially  welcomed  on  his  return  by  his 
many  friends  in  Washington, 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  CENTENARY,  JULY  18,  1930 

On  July  18, 1930,  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  oath  of  alleitiance  to  the  constitution  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  the  Minister 
of  Uruguay,  was  host  at  an  elaborate  luncheon  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


CELEBRATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  CENTENARY 


Friday,  July  is,  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversarj’  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  from 
which  the  organization  of  the  nation  dates.'  The  occasion  was 
observed  in  Washington  by  a  sumptuous  luncheon  given  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela, 
Minister  of  Uruguay.  The  bust  of  the  national  hero  of  Uruguay, 
Gen.  Jos4  Artigas,  surrounded  by  palms  and  ferns,  occupied  a  position 
of  honor  in  the  hall. 

The  luncheon  was  a  brilliant  occasion,  at  which  the  following 
ranking  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  foreign 
diplomats,  and  others  were  present: 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stiinson,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  William  D.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Comiueree. 

Hon.  Janies  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Dibor. 

Senator  Hiram  Bingham. 

Senator  David  1.  Wal.sh. 

Mr.  L.  Astrom,  Minister  of  Finland. 

Mr.  Edgar  L.  G.  Prochnik,  Minister  of  .\ustria. 

Mr.  W.  Bostrom,  Minister  of  Sweden. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  Minister  of  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  V^everka,  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte,  Minister  of  Ecuador. 

Sr.  don  Rafael  Brache,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Congressman  J.  Charles  Linthicum. 

.\dmiral  Charles  F.  Hughes,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  .\rcaya.  Minister  designate  of  Venezuela  to  the  I’nited 
States. 

Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  .\8sistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Francis  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Sr.  don  Julian  Enciso,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  of  Argentina. 

Sr.  don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  Charge  d’.\ffaires  of  Chile. 

Sr.  don  Jose  T.  Bardn,  Charge  d’.Affaires  of  Cuba. 

Sr.  don  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay. 

Sr.  don  Luis  Churidn,  Charge  d’.\ffaires  of  Venezuela. 

Sr.  don  Guillermo  E.  Gonzdlez,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Merchant  Mahonc}’,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Etienne  Lardy,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Leonhard  C.  P.  Offerdahl,  Charg6  d’.Xffaires  of  Norway. 

Sr.  don  Jo.s6  M.  Coronado,  Charg6  d’.\ffaires  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  L.  G.  van  Hoorn,  Chargii  d’.4ffaires  of  the  Netherlands. 

Hon.  William  Dawson,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Ecuador. 

Conde  de  Montefuerte,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Counselor  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy. 

Hon.  George  Akerson,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  FL  Fechet,  Chief  of  the  .\ir  Corps. 

I  See  Vrutuai  and  it»  Conslitutiont  of  island  1917,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  (or 
July,  1930. 
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Hon.  George  \V.  VVickershain,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Ohservance  and  Enforcement. 

Hon.  Seymovir  Lowman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Hope,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Col.  Frederick  H.  Payne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Thurston,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  President  of  the  .American  Institute  of  International 
I.aw. 

Sr.  don  Fernando  Gonzalez  ,\rnao.  Counselor  of  the  Spanish  Embassy. 

Mr.  Eugcn  Hauenschield,  Counselor  of  the  .Austrian  Legation. 

Commander  Ixmis  SabU*,  Naval  .Attache  of  the  French  Embassy. 

Dr.  Paulo  C.  de  .Almeida,  First  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 

Mr.  .Augusto  Mendes  Leal,  First  Secretary  of  the  Portuguese  Legation. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cumming,  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Hon.  Edmund  Platt,  Vice  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  William  L.  CoojH'r,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Hon.  Oscar  T.  Crosby. 

Dr.  George  K.  Burgess,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Robert  V’.  Fleming,  President  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Ira  Bennett,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Flynn,  of  the  Washington  Herald. 

Mr.  Richard  Oulahan,  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Fleming  Newbold,  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Elliot  Thurston,  of  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wallen,  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Wile. 

Sr.  don  Pablo  Santos  Muftoz,  Second  Secretary  of  the  .Argentine  Embassy. 

Mr.  Eugene  Kevin  Scallan,  Secretary  of  the  South  .African  Legation. 

Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

Sr.  don  Juan  J.  Bajac,  Ct)nsul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Sweinhart. 

Mr.  F.  Silveira  Forzi. 

Mr.  Herbert  Coates. 

Dr.  Juan  V.  Ramirez. 

Sr.  don  Raiil  Diez  de  Medina. 

Mr.  Harry  Frantz. 

Mr.  .A.  E.  Stuntz. 

Mr.  Wirt  Howe. 

Mr.  Franklin  Adams. 

Mr.  \\'.  B.  Van  Devanter. 

Sr.  don  Enrique  Caroselli. 

Sr.  don  L.  Rivera  Rosas. 

Dr.  William  Manger. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Mora. 

Sr.  don  Jacobo  Varela,  jr. 

The  Minister  of  Uruguay  delivered  the  following  address  on  the 
centennial  that  his  country  was  celebrating: 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  Uruguay,  inaiking  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  her  organization  as  a  Republic.  The  fight  for  freedom  was  as  heroic  as  in 
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other  American  llepulilics,  but  in  our  case  was  longer,  lasting  for  more  than  20 
years  of  uncertain  outcome  and  maintained  successively  against  five  nations, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  powerful  on  earth — adversaries  yesterday,  warm 
friends  to-day.  It  was  a  high  and  for  us  a  dangerous  tribute  that  so  many 
coveted  our  privileged  land.  I'ruguay’s  territory  is  small  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  although  larger  than  three*  or  four  Euro|K*an  nations  combined, 
occupying  a  key  position  in  the  Temperate  Zone  of  South  America,  and  only  a 
determined  people  were  capable,  by  surmounting  all  vicissitudes,  of  asserting 
their  mastery  over  their  nmther  land,  as  Switzerland  and  Belgium  have  done 
through  the  centuries  and  others  more  recently,  showing  that  sometimes  the  will 
is  sovereign. 

One  hundred  years  later  we  see  that  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
indeiKjndence  of  Uruguay  did  not  die  in  vain.  Results  are  the  final  test  of  the 
actions  of  men.  Even  if  their  deeds  were  great,  only  the  example  lasts  of  those 
whose  creation  was  ephemeral  or  inert.  What  does  Uruguay  offer  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  after  the  untiring  efforts  of  four  generations?  That  rara  avis, 
a  Lincolnian  government  of  the  ijeople  and  by  the  people,  intended  for  the  people 
not  only  on  paper  but  dynamically',  and  inspiring  the  life  of  all  her  citizens  either 
in  the  Government  or  in  the  forum;  a  true  democracy  endeavoring  to  offer  equal 
opportunity  and  social  justice  to  all  men  and  women,  modeled,  but  in  an  original 
way,  after  the  great  democracies  which  are  the  pride  of  the  world  to-day. 

1  thank  most  warmly  all  the  friends  of  Uruguay  for  coming  here  to  honor 
my  far-away  country  on  her  great  day. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stiinson,  Secretary  of  State,  after  responding  to  the 
remarks  of  Doctor  Varela  in  the  following  words,  placed  a  spray  of 
palm  and  laurel  on  the  bust  of  Artigas: 

■Mr.  Ministek: 

It  is  a  very  real  privilege  to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  this  significant 
anniversary.  The  history  of  Uruguay,  during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1830,  is  full  of  inspiration  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Your  country  has  given  a  splendid  example  of  a  people  steadily  advancing 
toward  higher  levels  of  democratic  development,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
simply  giving  expression  to  what  is  in  the  mind  of  everyone  who  is  here  to-day 
when  I  extend  to  you  and  through  you  to  your  Government  and  to  the  i)eople  of 
Uruguay  our  most  cordial  congratulations,  combined  with  our  warmest  wishes 
for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  your  country. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  deposit,  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
•American  I’nion,  a  tribute  to  the  great  national  hero  of  I'ruguay,  who  is  justlj' 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  his  country. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Doctor  Varela  took  part  in  the  national  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Vruguay  by  delivering  a  speech  which  was  broadcast  to  his 
country  from  the  Pan  American  Union.  Doctor  Varela  said: 

Frt)m  a  distance  of  2,000  leagues  1  greet  my  nation  on  this  memorable  day  of 
the  centenary  of  the  organization  of  the  Republic.  I  can  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
which  might  lie  mine,  not  through  any  services  I  have  rendered,  but  Ijecause 
my  ancestors  took  i)art  during  the  last  century  in  the  formation  of  the  nation, 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  this  glorious  occasion  in  my  native  land;  but  my  sorrow 
is  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  miraculous  possibility  of  talking  from  another 
hemisphere  to  my  fellow  citizens.  If  the  heroes  who  founded  the  Republic 
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A  rolorful  scene  was  pr<>seDt^  on  thp  Unipiayan  cpntcnnial  when  flags  of  Uruf^y  ami  thr  United  States 
were  raised  over  the  building,  and  flags  of  ali  the  American  repuhlics  «'err  displaye<l  along  the  plaui. 

could  come  to  life  for  a  moment,  their  amazement  at  hearing  a  voice  six'aking  from 
Washington  would  equal  our  astonishment  if  a  communication  from  Mars 
should  suddenly  reach  us.  Our  forelyears  did  not  have  the  advantages  which 
this  century  enjoys,  but  their  achievement  is  the  decisive  factor  in  our  age. 

I  pay  them  here  the  greatest  homage  in  my  power.  In  commemoration  of 
this  centenary,  we  shall  meet  this  noon  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  this  i>owerful 
nation,  for  a  banquet  to  be  held  in  the  magnificent  building  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  where  I  am  now  speaking.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  gay  with  ]>alms 
and  flags,  the  lifelike  figure  of  our  national  hero  will  preside  at  the  feast;  the 
presence  of  Artigas  is  as  inspiring  and  thought-provoking  in  the  eternal  marble  as 
it  was  in  the  flesh.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Uniterl  States,  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  who  sends  you  cordial  greetings  and  his  best  wishes  fur  the  prospt'rity 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  will  sit  opposite  me;  and  representatives  of  25 
nations,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  Representatives,  illustrious  scientists 
and  scholars,  and  prominent  memlyers  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  press  will 
also  be  present. 

Among  the  many  letters  of  congratulation  which  I  have  received  on  this 
occasion,  I  select  this  message  from  the  liest  known  scientist  in  the  United  States: 
“Your  Excellency,”  he  writes,  “allow  me  to  present  my  felicitations  and  to  assure 
you  of  my  sincere  sentiments  of  cordial  good  will  to  you  and  to  your  great  Republic 
on  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  its  independence.  Thomas  Edison.” 

I  shall  deliver  in  English  to  my  guests  the  following  remarks  which  I  hoiie 
that  you,  my  compatriots,  will  approve.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  good-bye.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  people  of  Uruguay. 
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Official  greetings  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  from  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
on  this  special  occasion  included  a  message  to  President  Campfsteguy 
from  President  Hoover,  and  another  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These  messages  read  as  follows: 

Ji'LY  18,  1930. 

His  Excellency, 

Juan  CampIsteouv, 

President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first  constitution 
of  Uruguay,  which  occurs  to-day,  furnishes  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  to  all  sup¬ 
porters  of  republican  institutions  and  friends  of  liberty  and  justice.  Permit  me, 
as  the  representative  of  a  sister  republic,  which  has  always  maintained  cordial 
sentiments  of  friendship  toward  your  country,  to  offer  you  the  most  hearty 
felicitations  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  liest 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Uruguay. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

JvLY  18,  1930. 

His  Excellency, 

Rupino  T.  DomInudez, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  the  first  constitution  of  Uruguay.  The  people  of  the  United  States  join  the 
Uruguayan  Nation  in  the  celebration  of  this  historic  event. 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 


Pbotocntph  by  Schuti 


DELEGATES  TO  HONDURAN-OrATEMALAN  BOUNDARY  CONFERENCE  HONOR  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

HON.  FRANCIS  WHITE 

Aftpr  the  conclu.sion  of  the  labors  of  the  Honduran-fluatemainn  Boundary  Conference  in  Washington,  Dr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pefia  and  Dr.  Mariano  V4squez,  delegates  of 
Guatemala  andHonduras,resi)eotively,  were  hosts  at  a  luncheon  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  White,  given  in  the  Gallery  of  Patriots  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Seated  around  the  table,  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  Dr.  F'varisto  Carazo,  Coun.selor  of 
the  Legation  of  Nicaragua;  Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta,  Minister  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister 
of  Guatemala;  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  ChargS  d’Aflaires  of  El  Salvador;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Ciulos  A.  Perdomo,  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  latgation  of  Honduras;  Sr.  don  F41i.\  Canales  Salazar,  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  Honduras  to  the  conference;  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Guillermo  E.  Gonz&lez,  Chargi'  d’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Mariano  V&squez;  Mr. 
Francis  White;  Dr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pefla;  Sr.  don  Oscar  Blanco  V'iel,  Chargf  d’Affaires  of  Chile;  Mr.  Waller  C.  Thurston,  acting  chief.  Division  of  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Ramiro  Fernindez,  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Guatemala. 


HONDURAN  -  GUATEMALAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION:  SUCCESSFUL  CONCLUSION 
OF  ITS  WORK* 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Honduran-Guatemalan  Boundarj' 
Conference  promises  to  bring  to  an  end  the  long-standing  contro¬ 
versy  between  these  two  nations  over  the  question  of  frontiers.  Com¬ 
missions  appointed  by  their  respective  Governments  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  January  20,  1930,  to  make  final  arrangements  for  settling  the 
difficulty  by  arbitration.  The  delegates.  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar  and 
Dr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pena  of  Guatemala  and  Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez  of 
Honduras,  were  assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Hon.  Francis 
White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

After  several  months  of  study  and  discussion,  an  Arbitration  Treaty 
and  supplementary  Convention  were  signed  in  Washington  on  July  16, 
1930.  As  an  expression  of  their  obligation  to  Mr.  White  for  his 
constructive  cooperation,  on  July  29  Dr.  Silva  Pena  and  Dr.  Vasquez 
gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  (Because 
of  illness  in  his  family.  Doctor  Salazar  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
immediately  after  the  final  session  of  the  conference.)  Other  guests 
on  that  occasion  were: 

Dr.  Adridn  Recinus,  Minister  of  Guatemala. 

Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  Minister  of  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta,  Minister  of  Honduras. 

Sr.  don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  Cliargd  d’ Affaires  of  Chile. 

Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  of  El  Salvador. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Gonzdlez,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Thurston,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American 
.\ffairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  Evaristo  Carazo,  Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Ferndndez,  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Guatemala. 

Dr.  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Honduras. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Sr.  don  Fdlix  Canales  Salazar,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation  of  Honduras  to  the 
Conference. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  Doctor  Vasquez  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  White  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  White;  Gentlemen: 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which  has  lieen  attained  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  America  is  unquestionably  the  establishment  of  arbitration  ae 
a  means  for  deciding  tne  conflicts  arising  lietween  nations. 

All  arbitration  agreed  upon  by  sovereign  states  should  be  acceptable  to  the  rest, 
liecause  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  sacred  canons  of  justice  and  law,  a  recognition  of  the 

■See  Bi'LLetin  of  the  Pan  .\meriran  Union,  February,  1930,  pp.  166-IB7;  id.,  March,  1930,  pp.  21<- 
230;  id  ,  August,  19:<0,  p.  M9. 
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fact  that  alx)ve  territorial  sovereignty  there  is  another,  higher  and  more  potent' — 
the  justice  before  which  every  one  is  equal  and  receives  his  just  due. 

It  is  only  right  and  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  hail  the  result  of  the 
Boundary  Conference  held  by  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  for  the  arbitration 
agreement  accepted  by  these  two  nations  is  oi)en  condemnation  of  war  and  the 
most  eloquent  demonstration  jmssible  of  our  desire  for  concord  and  harmony, 
brotherhood  and  jieace. 

To  the  auspicious  results  of  tiur  delil>erations  the  friendly  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  great  Republic  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure;  our  respective 
Governments  have  already  expressed  their  sincere  and  cordial  appreciation 
thereof. 

But  we,  the  memliers  of  the  delegations  from  Honduras  and  Guatemala  who 
have  witnessed  during  seven  months  the  constant,  unbiased,  and  friendly  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  president  of  the  conferences,  Mr.  Francis  White,  on  behalf  of  our 
two  countries,  owe  him  a  personal  debt  of  undying  gratitude,  to  which  we  wish 
to  Ix'ar  testimony  here,  in  the  Home  of  the  Americas,  under  the  Hags  of  the  free 
nations  of  this  continent,  Ijefore  these  busts  of  American  heroes.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  we  would  pay  him  the  tribute  which  he  so  justly  deserves  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  peace  in  America,  the  harmonizing  with  wise  counsels  of  the  viewpoints 
of  two  nations  of  America. 

Mr.  White,  with  admirable  diplomacy,  directed  our  deliberations  to  the  one 
solution  which  met  the  requirements  of  law  and  justice.  Always  optimistic,  in 
spite  of  the  complications  and  difficulties  that  appeared  in  the  course  of  our 
discussions,  he  was  ever  ready  to  animate  and  to  encourage  us,  although  we  never 
really  lost  hope  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

As  a  vessel  that  is  guided  over  turbulent  seas  by  the  master  mariner  who 
confidently  keeps  his  course  with  or  against  the  wind  straight  to  the  sAfe  shelter 
of  the  waiting  port,  so  did  we  proceed  unremittingly,  under  the  direction  of  our 
able  pilot,  Mr.  Francis  White,  the  competent,  impartial,  and  optimistic  president 
of  our  conference,  whom  we  shall  always  remember  with  affection.  Under  his 
guidance  we  reached  the  harbor  of  peace  which  is  the  gateway  to  justice  and 
equity.  I  hope  that  Mr.  White  will  accept  these  brief  words  of  sincere  acknowl¬ 
edgment  with  all  kindliness. 

Gratitude,  when  as  now  it  is  sincere,  can  not  be  expressed  by  long  discourses, 
however  eloquent;  it  is  a  single  word  which  surges  from  the  heart  to  the  lips. 
On  behalf  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Honduran  delegation,  I  ask  Mr.  White  to  accept 
our  best  wishes  for  his  continued  happiness. 

Mr.  White,  you  have  accomplished  incalculable  Ijenefits  for  the  Republics  of 
Honduras  and  Guatemala,  benefits  not  limited  to  them  but  extending  to  the  other 
Central  American  Republics  as  well;  for  the  political  union  which  is  the  supreme 
aspiration  of  those  nations  can  be  attained  only  through  mutual  good  will  and 
liannony.  If  this  understanding  had  not  been  reached  by  Honduras  and  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  ideal  of  Central  American  union  would  have  suffered  an  eclipse,  perhaps 
forever. 

Your  labors  for  the  peace  of  America  have  Ijeen  crowned  with  success.  You 
have  realized  in  our  two  nations  the  high  Pan  American  ideal  of  continental 
peace  which  your  Government  has  upheld  so  nobly  and  unselfishly.  It  is  fitting 
therefore  that  this  tribute  which  we  render  you  to-day  and  which  you  so  richly 
deserve  should  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  America  by  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  is  honoring  us  to-day  with  his  presence. 
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Dr.  Silva  Pena  then  expressed  his  personal  feeling  of  indebtedness, 
and  that  of  his  Government,  to  Mr.  White,  as  follows; 

Mr.  White;  Gentlemen: 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  through  its  delegation  in  Washington  whom 
I  have  the  great  honor  to  represent  at  this  time,  offers  this  collation  to  Mr. 
Francis  White  as  an  indication  of  its  sincere  gratitude  to  him  for  his  wise  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Boundary  Conference  held  by  the  delegations  from  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  and  for  the  friendly  unbiased  cooperation  with  which  he  has  joined  in 
the  work  of  the  delegates.  It  is  appropriate  to  state  here  that  his  conciliatory 
attitude  and  unceasing  optimism  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  harmonize  in  the  20  articles  of  the  arbitration  treaty  conflicting  and  often 
apparently  mutually  exclusive  points  of  view.  The  delegates  will  never  forget 
how  in  the  most  difficult  moments,  when  in  the  heat  of  discussion  we  seemed  to 
have  reached  an  impasse  and  our  hopes  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
ference  were  at  low'  ebb,  Mr.  White  could  always  find  the  right  formula  or  the 
wise  course  which  would  save  the  situation. 

By  his  impartial  and  discerning  work  in  the  difficult  r61e  of  friendly  mediator, 
Mr.  White,  representing  the  Department  of  State,  has  won  not  only  the  personal 
affection  of  the  delegates,  but  also  the  unreserved  gratitude  of  their  Governments. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  100  years  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  two  sister  nations  in  tradition  and  history, 
countries  whose  definite  organic  unity  is  only  logical,  have  been  at  odds,  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  severing  relations  because  of  the  long-standing  controversy  over 
boundaries.  On  that  account  the  arbitration  treaty  just  signed  in  Washington 
is  not  only  an  evidence  of  the  forces  in  the  world  tending  to  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  solution  of  international  disputes,  but  especially  a  valuable  contribution 
to  American  jjeace  and  brotherhood. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  have  signed  an  arbitration 
treaty  based  on  the  genuine  desire  of  the  two  countries  to  give  each  nation  its 
due;  it  is  the  homage  paid  by  two  civilized  peoples  to  the  canons  of  justice. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  far  as  boundary  disputes  are  concerned,  there  is  no  other 
treaty  in  the  history  of  American  international  law  which  gives  the  arbitrators 
wider  freedom  or  greater  power  to  render  a  decision  based  on  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved.  The  court  before  which  both  nations 
will  present  their  claims  is  a  tribunal  of  the  highest  character,  composed  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  from  each  of  the  three  Americas;  therefore  its 
decision  will  carry  moral  weight  throughout  the  continent. 

.\8  Doctor  Vdsquez,  the  delegate  from  Honduras,  has  so  well  said,  the  result 
of  the  conferences  is  a  signal  victory  for  Pan  Americanism,  an  ideal  ever  more 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  national  spirit  of  our  continent. 

The  attitude  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  in  this  matter  of  boundaries  can 
not  but  win  the  unreserved  approbation  of  all  civilized  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

In  concluding.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Doctor  Rowe, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  his  collaboration  in  this  celebration, 
and  for  the  gracious  hospitality  which  he  has  extended  to  us  in  this  Home  of  the 
Americas.  I  thank,  too,  everyone  who  has  contributed  to  the  felicity  of  the 
occasion  by  his  presence  at  this  simple  but  heartfelt  tribute  offered  by  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  Mr.  White. 
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To  these  encomiums  Mr.  White  replied: 

Honorable  Delegates  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  Doctor  Vasouez 

AND  8eSor  Silva  PeSa;  Gentlemen: 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  to  you  adequately  in  Spanish  iny  gratitude  for 
this  luncheon  with  which  you  have  honored  me  and  for  the  very  kind  and  generous 
statements  which  you  have  made  regarding  my  part  in  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  treaty  which  you  signed  for  the  settlement  of  your  boundary  question. 
The  only  merit  that  I  had  in  the  matter  was  that  of  remaining  optimistic  through¬ 
out,  and  this  was  not  a  personal  merit  on  my  jiart,  liecause  anyone  who  was 
associated  with  the  distinguished  delegates  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  would 
have  had  the  same  optimism.  It  did  not  require  many  sessions  to  convince  me 
that  these  gentlemen  not  only  were  great  patriots  but  also  had  the  further  distin¬ 
guished  qualities  of  statesmen  who  desired  an  equitable  solution  of  this  long¬ 
standing  dispute.  They  showed  the  greatest  Pan  American  qualities  in  desir¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  this  question  which  would  Ire  not  only  advantageous  to  their 
respective  countries  but  just  and  equitable  for  both  parties  alike.  This  is  what 
they  obtained  in  the  treaty  which  they  signed — a  just  and  equitable  solution  for 
lH)th  irarties  of  this  long-standing  question,  and  it  does  great  honor  to  both  dele¬ 
gations  for  having  brought  it  about. 

Ever  since  I  have  lx?en  dealing  with  inter-American  relations  in  Washington, 
over  a  jreriod  of  eight  years  now,  I  have  lMH*n  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  only  questions  that  can  really  divide  two  American  countries  are  iKrundary 
disputes.  The  interests  of  all  American  countries  are  so  analagous  that  there 
can  lie  no  really  serious  disputes  lietween  them  except  on  boundary  questions. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  eleven  such  questions  outstanding  in  this  hemisiihere. 
With  this  settlement  there  remain  but  four,  and  it  is  no  secret  to  you,  gentlemen, 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  these  matters,  that  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  are  on 
the  jHiint  of  agreeing  on  a  settlement  of  their  boundary  question,  so  that  very 
shortly,  jierhaps  within  the  next  month,  we  hojK*  there  will  remain  but  three 
such  disputes. 

This  is  a  great  advance  and  one  in  which  the  whole  continent  can  take  jileasure. 
In  the  solution  of  this  question  the  delegates  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  have 
shown  the  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  questions  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  Pan  American  achievement. 

I  congratulate  them  most  sincerely.  For  me  it  was  a  real  pleasure  and  a  great 
privilege  to  lie  jicrmitted  to  assist  in  their  deliberations.  I  have  gained  immensely 
by  it,  liecause  I  can  now  venture  to  call  the  members  of  both  delegations  my 
l>ersonal  friends.  It  was  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  tljat  the  conferences  ended  in 
such  a  happy  and  profitable  manner,  and  I  again  eongratulatc  the  two  delegations 
for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done. 

I  desire  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  the  greatness  and 
prosiierity  of  both  countries. 

Doctor  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  also 
spoke  of  the  sijrnificance  of  the  event: 

It  is  a  very  real  privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Mr.  White,  to  whose  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  disputes  on  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent  we  all  owe  so  much.  The  service  rendered  by  him  and  by  the  distinguished 
delegates  to  the  conference  which  has  just  come  to  a  successful  close  means  much 
more  than  the  settlement  of  a  single,  isolated  dispute.  It  marks  a  step  in  that 
larger  process  which  is  gradually  giving  to  the  Republics  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent  the  high  distinction  of  settling  all  their  differences  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration. 
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Tlie  signing  of  the  convention,  which  advances  toward  final  settlement  the 
lung-standing  and  difficult  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
means  a  service  to  the  entire  continent. 

The  example  which  these  two  progressive  Republics  has  given  can  not  but 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  few  boundary  disputes  which  still  exist. 

1  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  guest  of  honor  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  Delegates  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
for  the  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  two  countries  immediately 
involved  as  well  as  to  the  larger  cause  of  constructive  Pan  Americanism. 


The  following  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  took  place  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
submitting  the  boundary  question  to  arbitration: 

Washington,  July  17,  1930. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  Your  Excellency  most  heartily  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  the  boundary  negotiations  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala 
(Guatemala  and  Honduras).  The  Arbitration  Treaty  and  Supplementary  Con¬ 
vention  signed  by  the  Delegates  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  (Guatemala  and 
Honduras)  yesterday  is  a  fine  achievement  and  one  which  redounds  to  the 
statesmanship  and  vision  of  the  members  of  the  two  delegations  and  their  superior 
officers  in  their  re8|)ective  countries. 

I  feel  that  these  arrangements  are  eminently  fair  and  just  to  both  parties  and 
offer  a  most  satisfactory  means  of  settling  for  all  time  the  boundary  dispute 
l)ctween  the  two  countries. 

Boundary  disputes  are  the  most  serious  ones  that  can  arise  between  two 
American  countries  whose  interests  otherwise  are  so  harmonious.  With  the 
provision  made  for  the  settlement  of  this  boundary  dispute,  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundary  and  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  i)ending  its  final  disposition, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  way  is  now  open  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala  (Guatemala  and  Honduras)  and  for  the 
economic  development  and  progress  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  offer  most  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Government  and  people  of  your  nation  for  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  negotiations. 

Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  Slate  of  the 
United  Stateg  of  America. 


Guatemala  City,  July  18,  1930. 

I  wish  to  thank  Your  Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  Guatemala  for  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  Government  and  |)eople  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the  boundary  negotiations 
lietween  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  noble  and 
disinterested  cooperation  of  your  Government  which  has  assisted  greatly  in 
bringing  alauit  this  fine  achievement  which  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  will 
end  for  all  time  our  boundary  dispute  with  our  sister  Republic  of  Honduras  and 
result  in  fraternal  relations  of  perfect  amity  and  good  will.  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  esjiecially  mj’  profound  gratitude  for  the  friendly,  gracious,  and  intelligent 
manner  in  which  you  have  aided  the  negotiations. 

I  remain,  with  distinguished  consideration. 

Faithfully  yours, 


Ed.  Aguirre  VelAsquee, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Tegucigalpa,  July  20,  1930. 

I  have  the  honor  cordially  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  the  profound  Rrati- 
tude  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Honduras  as  well  as  my  own  for  your  warm 
congratulations  liecause  of  the  signing  in  Washington  by  the  Honduran  and 
Guatemalan  delegates  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  and  the  Supplementary  Con¬ 
vention  which  have  ojiened  the  way  for  arriving  at  the  definitive  settlement  of  the 
iKuindary  dispute  between  these  two  countries  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
relations  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala  as  well  as  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress.  I  wish  to  express,  likewise,  the  very  deep  gratitude  which  is 
felt  by  my  Government,  by  the  Honduran  people,  and  by  myself  for  the  part 
taken  by  his  Excellency,  President  Hoover,  by  Your  Excellency,  and  by  your 
worthy  collaborators  who,  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  contributed  effectively  to  the  happy  result  obtained. 

In  stating  to  you  the  almve  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
renew  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

JEstJS  Ulloa, 

Minigter  of  Foreign  Relationg 

of  Hondurag. 


SIGNING  OF  PARCEL- POST  CONVENTION 
BETWEEN  CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


ON  July  24,  1930  the  Parcel-Post  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
two  nations,  Walter  A.  Brown,  Postmaster  General,  and  Jos6  A. 
Montalvo,  Director  General  of  Posts.  The  convention,  which  will 
become  effective  September  1,  1930,  should  mean  a  marked  increase 
in  the  trade  relations  of  these  two  nations,  for  many  articles  from 
each  country  may  profitably  be  sent  to  the  other  by  mail. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  convention  for  the  exchange  of  ordinary 
and  registered  parcels,  which  may  contain  manufactured  tobacco, 
including  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  other  acceptable  merchandise, 
weighing  over  8  ounces  and  not  over  22  pounds  each;  and  for  the 
payment  of  indemnity  for  the  total  loss  of  a  registered  parcel  based 
on  the  actual  value.  Packages  may  be  registered  upon  the  request 
of  the  senders;  certificates  of  mailing  will  be  furnished  for  ordinary 
parcel-post  packages  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  such  parcels 
for  other  countries.  The  convention  also  regulates  the  size,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  wrapping  of  parcels,  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
handled,  and  other  such  details. 

Each  country  will  fix  its  own  rate  of  postage  on  the  parcels  ex¬ 
changed,  and  articles  that  are  admitted  in  the  domestic  mails  of 
either  country  will  be  accepted,  with  the  following  reservations: 
Live  animals,  precious  stones,  valuable  jewelry,  other  articles  of  gold 
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or  other  precious  metal  for  personal  use,  money  in  any  form,  and 
securities  payable  to  bearer.  With  the  e.xception  of  live  animals, 
these  commodities  may,  however,  be  sent  by  registered  first-class 
mail. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  convention  for  insured  and  C.  O.  D. 
service,  but  the  date  upon  which  such  service  will  become  effective 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 


PbotocTAph  by  Harru  A  Ewinc 

SIONINO  PARCEL  POST  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Th(*  Postinast«r  General,  Hon.  Walter  A.  Brown,  and  Seftor  Don  Jos6  A.  Montalvo,  Director  General 
of  Posts  of  Cuba,  signed  on  July  24,  a  parcel-post  convention  giving  reciprocal  advantages  to  both 
republics.  Tbe  convention  is  effective  September  1,  1930,  subject  to  later  ratification  by  each  country. 


(i(iS5— 30— Bull.  1) 


THE  SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD 
CONGRESS 

LIMA,  PERU.  JULY  4-11.  1930 
By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

Atsuiglant  to  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor; 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 

“  AMERICA  has  ceased  to  be  a  simple  geographic  term  and  has 
become  an  expression  denoting  a  growing  international  com¬ 
munity.  Gatherings  like  the  present  work  in  an  effective  manner  by 
agreement,  establishing  permanent  relations  of  trust,  respect,  and 
confidence  among  nations  which  will  create  American  public  spirit.” 
In  these  words  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Peru,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  opened  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress. 

Representatives  of  19  American  Republics  were  assembled  on  the 
stage  of  the  beautiful  Municipal  Theater  of  Lima,  at  the  close  of  a 
day  (July  4,  1930)  which  had  been  celebrated  as  the  birthday  not 
alone  of  the  United  States  hut  also  of  independent  national  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Earlier  they  had  elected  the 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  Organizing  Committee  as  permanent  officers 
of  the  congress,  including  as  President,  Dr.  Sebastian  Lorente, 
National  Director  of  Health  and  President  of  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Board,  and  as  Secretary-General,  Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz 
Soldan,  Director  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Institute,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine.  As  honorary  presidents  they  had  named  President  Legufa, 
of  Peru,  the  Presidents  of  all  the  American  countries  represented. 
Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro,  of  Argentina,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  Director  of 
the  International  American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood 
in  Montevideo.  At  noon  at  the  Government  Palace  built  by  Pizarro, 
the  home  of  Viceroys  and  Presidents,  the  delegates  had  seen  a  symbol 
of  the  eternal  passion  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  injustice — the 
charming  little  equestrian  statue  of  Don  Quixote,  with  his  Squire 
facing  him  across  a  blue-tiled  fountain  in  the  patio,  where  a  fig  tree 
planted  by  the  Great  Conquistador  still  flourishes.  Before  their 
cordial  reception  by  President  Legufa,  who  on  that  day  had  completed 
11  years  as  head  of  the  Government,  they  had  talked  with  dignified 
representatives  of  a  race  which  had  attained  a  high  level  of  culture 
centuries  before  the  Conquest.  An  Indian  man  and  woman  in  colorful 
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native  costiune,  prize  winners  in  a  national  contest  of  folk  sonj^s  and 
dances,  were  also  to  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  State,  who  has  done 
much  to  encourajje  land  ownership,  education,  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  among:  that  people. 

Delegates  to  the  congress  included  members  of  the  Peruvian  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee,  12  Government  delegates  from  Argentina,  12  from 
the  United  States,  6  from  Chile,  1  or  2  from  each  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  represented,  and  delegates  of  organizations  interested  in  child 
welfare  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  United  States.  The  Secretary- 
General,  Dr.  Paz  Soldan,  represented  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  and  Miss  Isabel  K.  Macdermott  was  the  official  observer  for 


Court««y  of  K«thftrine  F.  I.«iin>ot 

OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 


Dr.  Pp<lro  M.  Oliveira,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  is  shown  addressing  the  delegates  at  the 
o|>ening  session  in  the  Muniripal  Theater,  Lima,  the  afternoon  of  July  4. 


the  Pan  American  Umon.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  which  included  men  and  women  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  medicine,  psychiatry,  law,  teaching,  and  social  service, 
practically  all  of  the  delegates  were  physicians,  and  all  but  one,  the 
charming  and  able  Dr.  Cora  Mayers  of  Chile,  w'ere  men. 

Three  of  the  six  sections  into  which  the  congress  was  divided  were 
devoted  to  medical  and  health  problems — the  sections  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  hygiene.  The  other  sections  dealt  with  education,  legis¬ 
lation,  and  social  service.  Many  of  the  physicians  of  Latin  America 
have  a  broad  social  viewpoint,  realize  the  close  interrelationship  of 
health  and  social  welfare,  and  are  leaders  in  the  development  of  public 
health,  social  service,  and  legislative  programs.  Among  them  are 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SIXTH 

men  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  intellect  and  breadth  of  \'ision.  For 
the  most  part  the  child-welfare  movement  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  is  still  unspecialized.  Public  health  nursing,  professional  social 
service,  and  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  delinquency  are  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  which  arouse  very  keen  interest,  and  promising  under¬ 
takings  in  these  fields  are  reported  in  several  countries — for  example, 
the  development  of  public  health  nursing  in  Brazil  and  Chile,  the 
juvenile  courts  of  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  the  study  of  delinquent  children  in 
Argentina,  child  placing  in  Uruguay,  and  the  social  service  school  of 
Chile. 

As  the  newer  professions  of  public  health  and  social  service  develop, 
women  will  inevitably  receive  more  recognition  in  Pan  American 
child-welfare  gatherings.  The  earnestness,  courage,  and  ability  of 
pioneer  professional  women,  and  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  the 
many  women  who,  without  remuneratioh,  dedicate  their  time  and 
ability  to  the  service  of  women  and  children,  are  eloquent  of  the  day 
when  men  and  women  together  and  on  an  equal  footing  will  labor  for 
racial  betterment  and  social  progress.  Those  delegates  who  had 
been  in  Peru  before  were  especially  impressed  with  the  development 
of  women’s  activities  in  that  country  in  the  last  six  years,  due  in  part 
at  least  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Women  which  met  in  Uma  in  1924.  l^egal  protection  of  women, 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  promotion  of  maternal  and  child  health 
through  assistance  in  health  centers  and  home  visits,  preparation  and 
distribution  of  layettes,  instruction  of  girls  and  women  in  home 
making,  management  of  day  nurseries  and  hospitals,  promotion  of 
better  housing  and  improved  sanitation,  professional  advancement 
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and  cultural  progress  are  among  the  subjects  which  are  engaging  the 
interest  of  Avomen’s  organizations.  Some  of  the  organizations  of  this 
kind  with  which  the  delegates  were  privileged  to  come  in  contact 
during  their  brief  stay  in  Lima  were  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
the  Feminist  Cultural  Legion,  Peruvian  Feminism,  the  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Home,  the  Committee  of  University  Alumnae,  and 
the  Federation  of  University  Women,  to  mention  oidy  a  few.  Sig¬ 
nificant  of  Peruvian  hospitality  and  the  desire  for  close  relations  with 
other  countries  were  the  delegations  from  these  bodies  which  called 
on  the  women  of  the  United  States  delegation  on  the  last  day  of  their 
visit,  bringing  beautiful  bouquets  as  tokens  of  their  affection  for  the 
women  of  North  America. 

At  the  first  business  session  the  six  sections  of  the  congress  were 
grouped  into  three  main  divisions,  as  follows:  (1)  Medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery;  (2)  legislation,  hygiene,  and  social  welfare;  and  (3)  education. 
Sessions  of  the  congress  were  of  two  types,  plenary  sessions  and  sec¬ 
tion  meetings,  most  of  the  papers  being  presented  in  the  four  plenary 
sessions.  A  special  effort  was  made  by  the  Organizing  Committee  of 
Peru  to  give  representation  at  the  plenary  sessions  to  delegates  from 
other  countries.  The  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  congress  consisted 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  the  countries  represented. 
Among  other  functions  this  committee  acted  as  a  committee  on 
resolutions,  working  through  three  suhcomniittees,  one  for  each  of 
the  main  divisions.  In  all,  285  papers  were  presented  to  the  congress. 
Obviously  it  was  not  possible  to  have  all  the  papers  read,  hut  an  effort 
was  made  to  review  their  conclusions  in  the  plenary  sessions  or  section 
meetings. 
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Three  evenings  were  devoted  to  leetures  given  by  delegates  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  under  the  patronage  of  the  congress, 
and  other  arrangements  for  lectures  were  made  also.  Dr.  Barros 
Barreto,  of  Brazil,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  which 
honorary  membership  was  conferred  upon  a  number  of  delegates,  gave 
an  interesting  e.xposition  of  the  successful  campaign  against  yellow 
fever  in  Brazil,  illustrated  by  a  film.  At  the  Institute  of  Social  Med¬ 
icine  Dr.  Cora  Mayers,  of  Chile,  gave  an  address,  also  illustrated  by 
a  film,  on  the  development  of  national  child  health  service  in  that 
country. 


('ourtf*cy  of  Katharine  F.  I^enroot 


THE  rXlTEI)  STATES  I)KI-K(J ATION  AT  THE  FRESIOENT’S  FAEAC'E 

.^pcomiianied  by  the  I’resklent  of  the  ConKre-ss,  Dr.  Seba.stian  I/orente,  members  of  the  I’nited  Stata 
deleitation  were  received  at  the  Presidential  mansion. 


Among  the  significant  papei’s  and  addresses  given  at  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  congress  and  in  conferences  held  under  its  auspices 
were  those  dealing  with  the  organization  of  maternal  and  child 
health  work,  including  infant  care,  the  care  of  the  preschool  child, 
and  school  hygiene,  by  delegates  from  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru,  Me.xico, 
(luatemala,  Panama,  and  the  United  States;  prenuptial  medical 
certificates,  by  delegates  from  Peru  and  Venezuela;  syphilis  in  child¬ 
hood,  by  the  delegate  from  Brazil;  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in 
childhood,  by  delegates  from  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  and  Peru; 
scientific  study  of  the  Indian  child  and  the  child  of  mixed  race,  and 
development  of  Indian  education,  by  delegates  from  Peru;  juvenile 
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courts  and  protection  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren,  by  delegates  from  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States;  development  of  social  work  for  children,  by  delegates  from 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  United  States;  and  scientific  study  of  the 
child,  classification  of  pupils,  and  provisions  for  retarded  and  abnor¬ 
mal  children,  by  delegates  from  the  United  States,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

A  paper  on  health  visitors  to  newborn  infants  in  Buenos  Aires  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  the  public  health  nurse, 
the  health  visitor,  and  the  social  worker,  as  a  result  of  which  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  relative  to  the 
functions  and  preparation  of  these  workers. 

In  order  that  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  delegation  might 
he  coordinated  and  summarized  in  the  form  of  a  statement  covering 
the  essential  principles  of  child  health  and  child  welfare  work,  a 
resolutions  committee  of  the  delegation  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  chairman;  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Chamberlain;  Miss 
Bess  Goodykoontz;  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  jr.;  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Long.  The  statement  drawn  up  by  this  committee  was  approved 
by  the  delegation  and  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  congress  at  which 
it  was  presented.  This  statement,  and  resolutions  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  submitted  by  delegates  from  other  countries,  were  incorporated 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  congress,  and  cover  the  following  subjects: 
(1)  Medicine  and  surgery;  (2)  hygiene,  social  welfare,  and  legislation, 
including  the  promotion  of  health,  the  protection  of  family  life,  the 
development  of  education,  the  care  of  dependent  children,  the  care 
of  children  presenting  special  mental  and  physical  problems,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  efficient  social  and  health  administration;  and  (3) 
education.  They  constitute  goals  which  no  country  has  yet  attained, 
and  which  it  will  take  years  of  effort  to  reach,  but  they  should  be  of 
great  value  as  indicating  the  general  directions  which  it  is  believed, 
in  the  light  of  the  best  American  thought  and  experience,  should 
govern  the  development  of  child  health  and  child  welfare  under¬ 
takings. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  resolutions  is  indicated  by  those  on  child 
hygiene,  protection  of  family  life,  and  education.  Those  relating  to 
child  hygiene  provide  a  general  program  of  maternal,  infant,  and  child 
care  through  adequate  sanitation,  vital  statistics,  studies  of  growth 
and  development,  laws  recognizing  the  rights  of  maternity  and  pro¬ 
viding  maternity  insurance,  prenatal  and  child  health  centers,  public 
health  nurses,  and  better  educational  facilities  for  obstetricians, 
pediatricians,  midwives,  and  nurses.  The  measures  recommended 
for  the  protection  of  family  life  include  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  paternity  and  for  dealing  with  abandonment  and  desertion; 
prevention  of  alcoholism,  vice,  and  exploitation  of  the  work  of  women 
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and  children;  sickness  and  unemployment  insurance;  family  relief; 
improved  housing;  recreational  facilities;  and  administration  of  social 
and  philanthropic  services  in  accordance  with  the  primary  aim  of 
conserving  home  life.  The  general  aim  of  the  educational  system  is 
stated  to  he  as  follows:  “To  guarantee  to  every  child  a  minimum  of 
education  and  preparation  for  life,  including  the  elements  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  health,  vocational  training, 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  world  and  society  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  participate  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  community,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  habits  of  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  essentials  of  character 
education.” 

Resolutions  dealing  with  general  social  and  health  administration 
declare  that  the  protection  of  children  is  an  obligation  of  the  State, 
and  recommend  the  centralization  of  health  and  child  welfare  service 
in  a  technical  department;  State  supervision  of  private  child  w'elfare 
institutions;  enactment  of  adequate  laws,  published  in  convenient 
form  and  revised  from  time  to  time;  recognition  of  the  services  of 
health  visitors  as  indispensable  in  both  urban  and  rural  districts, 
these  visitors  to  have  the  necessary  technical  preparation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  each  country;  provision  of 
technical  education  for  social  workers;  and  adequate  social  and 
health  records  and  statistics. 

Among  the  general  resolutions  are  those  felicitating  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Peru,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico, 
on  especially  notable  progress  in  various  fields  of  child  health  and 
protection,  and  expressing  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  Peru, 
the  work  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  and  the  vigorous  campaign 
carried  on  by  President  Leguia  on  behalf  of  Peruvian  childhood.  Sev¬ 
eral  important  resolutions  indicate  the  desire  of  the  congress  to  effect 
a  closer  coordination  with  the  work  of  the  International  American 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood.  It  is  suggested  that  future 
continental  reunions  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  resolutions  of  the  previous  congresses  have  been  carried 
out,  the  Institute  to  gather  such  data  in  preparation  for  the  congress. 
The  congress  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute, 
without  losing  its  present  character,  should  become  an  official  organ 
of  the  Child  Congress.  The  Institute  is  requested  to  prepare  before 
the  next  congress  a  glossary  of  the  most  important  technical  terms 
in  the  field  of  child  health  and  child  protection,  in  the  four  languages 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Resolutions  of  felicitation  for  their 
work  to  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Luis  Morquio, 
and  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  Miss  Grace 
Abbott,  were  adopted.  The  Pan  American  Union  was  requested  to 
organize  a  contest  for  the  adoption  of  an  American  hymn  which 
could  be  sung  in  all  the  schools  of  the  continent,  in  conformity  with 
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a  resolution  of  the  Third  Pan  Aineriean  Seientifie  Congress,  and  to 
publish  annual  information  concerning  school  finances. 

Subjects  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  next 
congress  were  as  follows:  Topics  dealing  with  progressive  education 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  countries  participating  in  the 
congress;  the  effect  of  psychological  factors  on  the  development  of 
the  hospitalized  nursing  infant;  and  programs  of  preparation  of  health 
visitors  and  social  workers. 

The  office  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  congress  gave  an  unusual 
example  of  efficiency  and  dispatch  in  the  handling  of  the  resolutions, 
which  were  in  printed  form  the  morning  following  their  adoption  by 
the  executive  committee.  The  publicity  arrangements  were  also 
notable  for  their  efficiency  and  completeness.  The  breadth  of  vision, 
intelligence,  and  delightfully  friendly  and  skillful  diplomacy  of  the 
Secretary-General  contributed  greatly  to  the  good  spirit  which 
animated  the  congress  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  delegates. 

Me.xico  City  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  Seventh  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Child  Congress,  and  an  organizing  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Mexico,  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Isidro  Espinoza  de  los  Reyes,  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  and  director  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the 
National  Department  of  Health.  In  proposing  Mexico  the  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation  stated  that  it  was  especially  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  first  Pan  American  Child  Congress  to  be  held  in  North 
America  should  meet  in  a  country  which  is  a  point  of  contact  for 
the  development  of  close  relationships  between  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  a  country,  moreover,  which  is  doing  much  for  the 
protection  of  childhood. 

President  Legufa  presided  over  the  closing  session,  which  was  held 
July  11.  Dr.  Espinosa  de  los  Reyes,  of  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Araoz 
Alfaro,  of  Argentina,  honorary  president  of  the  congress,  spoke  in 
behalf  of  all  the  delegates.  In  a  penetrating  review  of  the  work  of 
the  congress.  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro  said,  in  part: 

It  i8  not  possible  to  suininarize  in  a  brief  exposition  the  principal  cpiestions 
that  have  been  debated  or  the  conclusions  that  have  l)een  reached,  of  capital 
importance  in  the  code  of  the  rights  of  the  woman  and  the  child  which  we  are 
developing  little  by  little  in  our  successive  reunions.  One  of  the  most  auspicious 
characteristics  of  the  work  which  we  complete  to-day,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  con¬ 
siderable  predominance  which  questions  of  a  social  order  have  received  in  this 
congress.  The  campaign  on  l)ehalf  of  the  child  is  complex  and  vast.  It  is  not 
only  the  work  of  the  physician  or  the  hygienist,  but  also  of  the  educator,  the 
legislator,  the  sociologist,  the  statistician,  who  ought  all  to  contribute  all  that 
they  have  to  offer  to  harmonious  and  coordinated  action  on  behalf  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  birth,  orderly  nurture,  and  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
child.  The  great  importance  ascribed  by  this  assembly  to  questions  of  social 
welfare,  legislation,  and  education  is,  then,  one  «»f  the  most  promising  signs  for 
the  future  of  American  childhood. 


Courteay  of  Ur.  Albert  A.  Gieoecka 

VISIT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  CHILD  WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS 

Uplter:  F4ret  Aranfbar  child  welfare  institution.  Lower:  Delegates  visiting  Julia  Swayne  de  I..eguia 
children's  hospital  opened  a  few  months  ago  in  Lima. 
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lutions  and  recommendations  adopted,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the 
coimtrj'  and  the  resources  available  permit. 

Many  times  during  the  memorable  week  of  the  Sixth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Child  Congress,  the  phrase  “Our  America”  was  used.  In  return¬ 
ing  to  their  own  country,  several  of  them  to  resume  committee  work 
in  preparation  for  a  national  conference  which  is  to  meet  next  No¬ 
vember  under  the  auspices  of  President  Hoover,  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  felt  a  renewed  sense  of  kinship  with  those  throughout 
this  hemisphere  who  are  striving  to  make  America  connote  in  fact  all 
that  our  forefathers  dreamed  for  it,  of  individual  happiness,  personal 
worth,  and  social  achievement.  Those  who  set  their  faces  toward  the 
dawTi  of  a  new'  day  for  children  find  no  aspect  of  health  or  human 
welfare  alien  to  their  interest.  Adequate  care  and  protection  of  child¬ 
hood  is  founded,  not  on  child  health  centers,  public  health  nurses. 


In  his  closing  remarks  the  President  of  Peru  called  attention  to 
the  continental  spirit  that  is  being  created,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
flags  of  Chile  and  Peru,  for  a  long  time  far  apart,  were  to-day  to¬ 
gether,  signifying  the  dawn  of  a  new’  day  in  the  world  of  Columbus. 
“If  the  protection  of  the  child  is  a  social  and  an  internationar func¬ 
tion,”  the  President  said,  “it  is  so  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort  which  it  requires.  Private  initiative,  private  charity,  is  always 
a  laudable  gesture,  but  it  has  very  limited  range,  and  needs  always 
the  protection  of  the  state  if  it  is  to  have  abundant  success.”  In 
closing.  President  Legufa  pledged  himself  to  continue,  as  he  had 
done  w’ith  respect  to  other  congresses,  to  put  into  practice  the  reso- 
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juvenile  courts  or  agencies  providing  for  the  orphan,  the  deserted 
and  the  neglected  child^ — important  as  these  activities  are — hut  on 
the  fundamental  economic,  and  social  bases  of  family  life  and  indus¬ 
trial  organization,  diffusion  of  education,  true  religion,  independent, 
courageous,  and  responsible  citizenship,  sound  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  international  peace.  The  great  industrial  and  social 
changes  of  our  time  leave  us  uncertain  about  many  aspects  of  family 
life,  the  rearing  of  children,  and  social  organization.  Such  honest 
review  of  progress  in  the  United  States  in  protecting  and  caring  for 
children  as  is  being  carried  on  in  preparation  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  will  perhaps  indicate 
many  points  at  which  we  shall  wish  to  alter  policies  and  modify 
methods  proved  ineffective.  The  countries  to  the  south  will  learn 
from  our  mistakes  as  well  as  from  our  successes,  as  we  shall  learn 
from  theirs,  if  all  of  us,  whether  speaking  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  or  English,  endeavor  to  promote  true  Pan  American  under¬ 
standing  and  perfect  our  organizations  for  making  the  experience  of 
each  nation  available  to  all. 
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A  MODERN  ARGENTINE  NEWSPAPER 


By  Jose  S.  Gollan 
Of  the  editorial  staff  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 

WHK\  the  Dean  of  the  S<‘hool  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  decided  to  invite  foreign  journalists,  as  exchange 
professors,  to  lecture  in  Columbia  on  the  activities  of  the  press  in 
other  countries,  he  asked  La  Prensa,  an  important  daily  of  Buenos 
Aires,  to  collaborate  in  this  project.  It  was  hoped  that  sucVi  a  policy 
would  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  better  international 
approach  and  understanding.  For  this  reason,  and  because  that 
newspaper  has  the  largest  circulation  not  only  in  Argentina  but  of 
all  published  in  the  Spanish  language,  what  we  say  here  of  La  Prensa 
may  indicate  the  present  status  of  the  Argentine  press  and  show  the 
role  of  that  nation  in  world  journalism. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  PRESS 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  Argentina  during  the  last  70  years  is 
so  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  its  journalism  that  they  may  be  said 
to  be  identical;  and  the  history  of  this  journalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  life  of  certain  great  newspapers  which  show 
the  advance  made  in  that  field. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  1860  with  its  assurance 
of  lasting  national  unity,  the  organs  of  the  Argentine  press  closed  the 
prolonged  period  of  partisan  controvei-sy  and  united  to  promote 
progress  and  oi-der  in  the  Republic.  From  that  period  the  true 
institutional  life  of  Argentina  may  be  dated,  and  of  that  period  also 
are  the  oldest  newspapers  e.xisting  to-day  in  the  country.  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  nation  as  now  constituted  and  its  journal¬ 
ism  are  both  70  years  old. 

In  1860  there  were  two  outstanding  dailies  in  Buenos  Aires — El 
Sacional,  an  increasingly  important  evening  paper  founded  by 
Dahnacio  Velez  Saisfield,  an  outstanding  jurist  and  the  author  of  the 
Argentine  Civil  C'ode;  and  La  Tribuna,  owned  by  Hector  and  Mariano 
Varela,  sons  of  the  great  journalist  Florencio  Varela,  then  living 

•  This  iirtiele  is  exlmctwl  from  the  illiiniinatinx  li'Ctiires  delivereil  by  .Sefior  Gnlhln  at  the  .School  of  Jour- 
■ulisni  ol  the  I'niversily  of  Mis.souri.  where  he  was  exrhanxe  profes-sor  during  the  spring  of  1U30  The 
eight  lectures  in  the  si>ries.  which  trace  the  history  of  jonrnalism  in  Argentina  from  the  colonial  i>eriod  to 
the  present,  correlating  this  history  in  most  interesting  fashion  with  that  of  the  nation,  will  be  publishe<i 
in  full  by  the  .School  of  Journalism.  During  “S'ewspaiK'r  Week”  held  at  the  end  of  May,  Seftor  (Jolliln 
received  in  behalf  of  La  Prrnm  the  .Me<lal  of  Honor,  In'stowed  this  year  for  the  first  time,  for  “di.stin- 
guisheil  s«-rvices  in  journalism.” 
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in  exile  in  Montevideo.  Among  the  foremost  journalists  of  the  period 
immediately  following  1860  appear  the  names  of  many  who  had  been 
exiled  by  the  tyranny,  including  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento, 
Bartolom4  Mitre,  and  Juan  Maria  Gutierrez,  nearly  all  of  whom 
contributed  to  El  Nacional. 

In  those  same  years  the  Frenchman  Jos4  Alexander  Bernheim 
founded  a  press  in  Buenos  Aires,  establishing  the  first  press  type 
foundry  in  Argentina.  Bernheim  was  the  printer  of  La  Republica, 
edited  by  the  Chilean  Manuel  Bilbao,  who  was  a  distinguished  figure 
in  Argentine  journalism;  La  Republica  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the 

'' '  ' '  I'lin 'AniiTican  'rnlon^ 


Argentine  press  as  the  first  daily  to  organize  its  street  sales,  a  proce¬ 
dure  unknown  until  then  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1861  the  oldest  existing  daily  in  Argentina  was  founded.  This 
was  The  Standard,  founded  by  hidward  Mulhall,  an  Englishman. 
The  foreign  press  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  had  already  been  active  for 
many  years,  had  thus  in  The  Standard  a  new  member,  as  it  has  had 
so  many  more  after  it.  And  to-day  there  is  also  published  in  Buenos 
Aires  an  old  and  important  German  daily.  Die  Deutsche  La  Plata 
Zeitung  (The  German  La  Plata  Times),  which  was  founded  in  1868 
by  the  Tjaks  brothers,  and  which,  like  The  Standard,  still  belongs  to 
the  family  of  its  founders.  Thus  we  see  that  the  foreign  group  is 
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continuing  a  splendid  tradition  in  its  contribution  to  contemporary 
newspapcrdom  of  Argentina. 

The  present  dean  of  the  Argentine  press  is  La  Capital,  a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rosario,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  the  nation.  This 
paper  was  founded  by  Ovidio  Lagos  in  1867,  and  belongs  to-day  to 
the  grandchildren  of  the  founder. 

Two  years  later,  on  October  18,  1869,  Dr.  Jos4  C.  Paz  founded  La 
Prensa,  and  in  1870  General  Mitre  acquired  the  press  on  which  the 
Gutierrez  brothers  had  been  publishing  La  Nacion  Argentina  to  found 
another  daily.  La  Nacion. 

The  attention  of  the  observant  student  of  present-day  Argentine 
journalism  is  first  attracted  by  the  vast  amount  of  international 
material  presented.  All  the  dailies,  great  and  small,  maintain  a 
permanent  foreign  cable  service,  and  in  their  columns  there  may 
always  be  found  specially  written  articles  from  notable  figures  of 
all  countries.  This  is  far  from  being  a  recent  feature  in  Argentine 
newspapers;  ample  information  of  and  from  foreign  countries  has 
always  been  their  consistent  policy.  The  fact  that  Argentina  has  a 
present  population  of  some  12,000,000  inhabitants  of  whom  nearly  25 
per  cent  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  marked  international  outlook 
which  from  the  first  has  characterized  the  press  in  that  country, 
explain  the  tendency  to  give  much  prominence  to  foreign  news  and 
especially  to  European  news. 

In  the  beginning  international  communications  were  slow  and 
uncertain.  At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Im  Prenm  there  were  no 
cable  connections  between  South  America  and  either  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  In  1871,  however  one,  was  laid  from  Demerara,  in 
the  English  Guianas,  to  the  island  of  Trinidad;  this  was  later  extended 
across  the  West  Indies  to  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  By  1874 
Buenos  Aires  had  cable  connection  with  Europe,  thanks  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  lines  from  Argentina  to  the  city  of  PeiHambuco  in 
northern  Brazil,  touching  various  Brazilian  cities  en  route,  and  the 
consequent  connection  with  cables  between  Pernambuco  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Lisbon.  But  to-day  the  time 
factor  in  transmission  has  disappeared  for  Argentine  journalism  as  it 
has  for  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  most  important  Argentine  newspapei-s  several  entire  pages 
are  daily  set  aside  for  world  news  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  press 
of  similar  standing  of  the  United  States  devotes  to  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  In  Im  Prenm,  for  example,  such  news  in  any  average  edition 
generally  occupies  three  pages,  with  a  total  of  21  columns;  but  it  very 
frequently  occurs  that  this  space  is  increased  on  occasions  of  special 
importance. 

The  great  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires,  apart  from  the  news  which  they 
receive  from  the  American  or  European  press  associations,  maintain 
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their  own  correspondents  in  the  capitals  and  important  cities  of  nations 
throughout  the  world;  these  afiencies  supplement  the  more  or  less 
fieneral  telegraphic  information  by  interpretinfr  events  especially  for 
the  Ar«;entine  public.  The  newspapers  also  have  exclusive  corre¬ 
spondents  in  numberless  cities  and  towns  throuj;hout  Argentina,  a 
custom  (piite  different  from  that  current  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  services  of  the  great  press  associations  cover  all  the  news.  A 
single  one  of  the  principal  dailies  of  Argentina  has  many  hundred 
correspondents  distributed  throughout  the  interior,  who  send  in  daily 
information  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  For  each  one  of  these  papei’s 
this  service  is  absolutely  individual,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  utilizes  it. 
The  press  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  subscribes  to  a 
common  service  in  Buenos  Aires  for,  as  is  natural,  that  city  is  the 
source  of  the  most  important  national  news. 

THE  POLICY  AXD  PRACTICE  OF  LA  PREXSA 

With  the  National  Government  once  functioning  satisfactorily,  the 
necessity  for  a  new  journalism  more  in  accord  with  the  new  era  opening 
for  Argentina  was  felt,  a  journalism  which  would  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour,  being  neither  the  exponent  of  the  interests  or 
passions  which  divide  men  nor  a  party  organ — a  journalism,  in  short, 
of  and  for  the  nation,  impersonal  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation.  It 
was  with  this  ideal  in  mind  that  Dr.  Jos6  C.  Paz  founded  La  Prensa, 
which  from  its  first  issue  until  now  has  been  in  fact  that  which  it  has 
appropriately  been  called,  a  daily  institution. 

In  the  fii’st  number  of  the  paper,  issued  on  October  18,  1869, 
Doctor  Paz  said,  “Truth  and  honesty  are  to  determine  our  point  of 
view.  Liberty,  progress,  and  civilization  are  the  only  ends  we  pursue. 
As  no  financial  considerations  have  weight  with  us,  we  are  confident 
of  maintaining  a  sufficiently  independent  attitude  to  remain  genuine 
interpreters  of  public  opinion.” 

With  the  appearance  of  La  Prensa,  therefore,  the  country  did  not 
have  “just  another  newspaper,”  one  daily  more,  but  rather  a  new 
departure  in  journalism,  an  organ  essentially  Argentine  in  inspiration 
and  in  ideal.  In  this  type  of  paper  there  may  be  seen  not  a  personal 
enterprise,  but  as  truly  a  social  institution  as,  let  us  say,  a  university. 
In  such  a  publication  news  is  written  and  published  with  an  exclusive 
view  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  to  what  is  best  for  sound  national 
interests.  None  of  the  social,  political,  or  religious  tendencies  which 
might  divide  men  are  reflected  in  this  type  of  newspaper,  for  such  a 
policy  would  interfere  with  the  presentation  of  information  pure  and 
simple,  the  compilation  of  successive  facts. 

For  that  reason  a  paper  of  this  order  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  to  one  unacquainted  with  its  antecedents  and  its  purposes. 
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That  is  why,  too,  its  pag:es  liave  now,  as  in  the  past,  an  educative 
influence  upon  the  people  and  even  upon  the  Government  itself. 

Fundamentally,  of  eoui'se,  there  are  few  differences  to  be  observed 
between  the  standards  generally  accepted  by  good  journalism  and 
those  which  govern  the  practices  of  the  newspaper  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  some  details  of  La  Preiim's  canons  may  prove 
interesting.  Thus,  for  example,  for  this  paper  the  journalistic  value 
of  news  does  not  lie  exclusively  in  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  its 
sensationalism ;  its  news  items  are  judged  by  the  extent  of  benefit  or 
the  detriment  that  their  publication  may  cause  in  the  community. 


('ourt««y  of  Romeo  R.  Roacooi 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  EDITOR 

Since  its  first  issue  in  IKfiR,  Prrniia  has  lived  up  to  its  editorial  jKilicy  of  “a  Journalism  of  and  for  the 
nation,  imiiersonal  in  theory  and  in  |>ractioe,  and  devote<t  exclusively  to  the  iiermanent  interest  of  the 
nation.” 

And  it  is  well  known  that  often  startling  or  lurid  matter  is  the 
least  useful  or  most  harmful  to  the  people.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
standard  explains  why  La  Prensa  does  not  give  any  prominence  to 
suicides  in  its  news  columns;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  such  cases  are 
not  even  mentioned.  That  explains  also  why  the  paper  does  not 
publish  divorce  cases,  for  while  divorce,  according  to  Argentine  law, 
consists  only  in  a  conjugal  and  property  separation  and  not  in  the 
annulment  of  the  marriage,  the  proceedings  there  as  in  other  countries 
usually  involve  intimations  of  a  more  or  less  sensational  nature. 
Nor  does  La  Prensa  carry’  stories  dealing  with  lawsuits  or  any  kind 
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of  accusation.  It  only  prints  court  verdicts,  and  then  merely  in  so  far 
as  they  have  value  in  jurisprudence — that  is  to  say,  in  setting  legal 
precedent — or  are  of  public  rather  than  private  interest.  Purely 
personal  benefits  derived  by,  or  suffering  inflicted  on,  persons  involved 
in  such  cases  does  not  interest  the  paper  as  matter  for  publication. 
The  private  life  of  no  individual,  no  matter  how  humble  or  how 
prominent  he  may  he,  is  allowed  to  appear  if  it  would  only  satisfy 
the  idle  curiosity  of  the  masses,  always  avid  for  the  sensational. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  glance,  that  such  regulations  would  affect 
the  greater  circulation  and  the  progress  of  the  paper,  but  figures 
show  that  in  the  case  of  La  Prenm  this  has  not  happened.  On  the 
contrary,  the  paper  has  proved  that  true  power  lies  in  exactitude  and 
amplitude  of  infonnation,  in  fearless  and  impartial  comment,  and  in 
lofty  principles. 

The  daily  edition  of  La  Prenm  now  averages  about  32  pages,  a 
number  generally  increased  to  40  on  Thursday  and  always  to  more 
than  50  on  Sundays.  During  1929  the  newspaper  had  an  average 
daily  sale  of  270,000  copies,  with  an  average  Sunday  circulation  of 
372,300.  The  record  edition  was  that  of  last  JanuarA'  first,  when 
450,000  copies  were  sold.  These  figures  are  the  more  significant 
when  one  realizes  that  the  population  of  Argentina  is  but  a  tenth 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Buenos  Aires  is  less  than  a  third 
the  size  of  New  York. 

La  Prenm  keeps  a  jealous  guard  that  commercial  advertisements 
may  never  have  any  relation  whatsoever  with  the  news  and,  of 
course,  even  less  with  the  editorials.  In  this  sense,  so  great  is  the 
cleavage  between  the  news  and  editorial  department  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  business  management  on  the  other,  that  it  may  he  said  that 
two  newspapers  exist  under  the  name  La  Prensa,  one  giving  comment 
and  information,  the  other  composed  of  advertisements.  But  the 
paper  also  maintains  certain  inviolable  rules  which  prohibit  even 
the  publication  of  certain  types  of  advertisements  whose  appearance 
would  he  injurious  to  the  community.  Apropos  of  this  latter  crite¬ 
rion,  an  interesting  example  may  he  cited: 

Several  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  the  political  parties 
of  Argentina  began  the  practice  of  publishing,  as  paid  advertisements, 
the  lists  of  their  candidates  or  the  statement  of  their  electoral  plat- 
fonns.  La  Prenm  refused,  and  has  continued  to  refuse,  to  publish 
these  advertisements,  basing  its  decision  on  the  following  grounds: 
First,  the  newspaper  owes  this  information  to  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  publish  it  in  any  event;  second,  the  paid  advertisement 
gives  the  richest  party,  the  one  with  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
at  its  disposal  for  publicity,  an  unfair  advantage;  third,  by  accepting 
such  advertisements  the  paper  w'ould  thereby  favor,  indirectly  and 
involuntarily,  a  particular  party  w'ith  prejudice  to  the  others,  thereby 
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ROTO(JRAVrRE  PLANT  AND  ANNEX 

Where  a  part  of  Im  1,400  workers  are  employed.  Each  Thursday  and  Sunday  edition  of  the 

pa|ier  includes  a  rotoftrarure  supplement  printed  not  only  in  sepia  but  often  in  colors  as  well. 


breakinfr  its  vow  of  neutrality,  of  impartiality  between  one  or  another 
of  the  forces  tending;  to  divide  public  opinion.  No  price  or  ai^unient 
has  yet  been  capable  of  shaking  this  policy. 

And  because  in  a  certain  way  it  is  related  to  this  same  fact,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  this  daily  grants  no  financial 
credit  to  government  or  official  institutions,  which  is  practically 
equivalent  to  refusing  them  publicity,  given  the  form  of  pay  that 
those  institutions  use.  And  neither  does  the  paper  accept  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  governments  for  a  specified  number  of  copies,  for  an¬ 
other  rule  is  that  subscriptions  must  always  be  personal. 

These  standards,  which  are  complied  with  strictly,  further  the 
polic}'  of  maintaining  the  paper’s  independence  in  everj'  detail.  For 
this  same  reason,  permanent  members  of  the  staff  may  not  hold  any 
l>ublic  office,  unless  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  daily  keeps  its 
distance  not  only  from  governments  and  political  parties,  but  also 
from  all  great  industrial  and  commercial  enteri)rises,  especially 
public  service  cori)o rations. 

In  regard  to  the  liberal  use  of  cable  services.  La  Prensa,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  Argentine  dailies,  can  present  some  surprising  figures. 
The  following  instances  are  typical  of  its  services  to  its  readers  in 
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this  field:  The  report  presented  in  April,  1924,  by  Mr.  Dawes  of 
the  Dnited  States,  on  the  problem  of  World  War  reparations,  was 
pid)lisbed  nnabrid|;ed;  the  transmission  of  this  matter  by  eable  ex¬ 
ceeded  25,000  words.  In  March,  1925,  La  Prensa  received  by  cable 
and  published  the  entire  text  of  the  decision  of  President  Coolid^e  in 
the  arbitration  of  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  between  Peru  and  Chile; 
this  information  as  cabled  amounted  to  some  17,000  words.  A  few 
months  ago  appeared  the  report  presented  to  the  London  Govern¬ 
ment  by  an  economic  commission  which  visited  Argentina  and  other 
countries  of  South  America  to  study  means  of  stimulating  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  The  publication  of  this  report  occupied  neaily  two 
pages  (14  columns).  On  that  same  day  an  address  given  a  few  hours 
before  in  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  politician,  Sanchez  Guerra,  on  recent 
political  events  of  great  moment  was  also  given  in  full. 

Apart  from  the  foreign  news  received  by  cable.  La  Prensa  receives 
a  vast  amount  of  information  by  wire,  besides  that  coming  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  by  mail,  from  the  interior  of  the  country;  this  news  fills  at 
least  two  ])ages  in  the  average  edition.  As  we  have  said,  this  internal 
or  domestic  news  is  exclusive  in  nature,  being  sent  in  by  special  cor¬ 
respondents  of  La  Prensa  who,  within  Argentine  territoiy  alone, 
number  2,000. 

One  Jispect  of  the  catholicity  of  international  information  published 
by  Im  Prensa  is  the  importance  which  the  publication  gives  to  the 
great  number  of  articles  prepared  especially  for  it  by  famous  authors 
and  writers  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  In  that  way  it 
takes  care  to  present  not  only  world-wide  information  but  inter¬ 
national  thought  as  well.  Taking  into  consideration  their  journal¬ 
istic  value,  the  paper  selects  one  or  two  of  the  writers  of  the  greatest 
prestige  in  each  country,  and  arranges  with  them  for  two  or  three 
articles  monthly.  These  articles,  which  are  of  outstanding  merit  in 
their  field,  whether  it  be  literature,  science,  history,  or  sport,  are 
published  in  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the  Sunday  and  Thursday 
editions.  This  permits  them  to  he  given  a  better  presentation  and 
allows  more  adecjuate  illustration.  The  art  work  and  drawings  are 
prepared  by  a  small  circle  of  young  Argentine  artists  who  have  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  recent  years  in  the  art  of  newspaper  illus¬ 
trating. 

Articles  of  economic  or  political  character  are  usually  piddished  in 
the  regular  week-day  editions,  which  generally  feature  at  least  one 
such  commentary.  And  at  times,  when  the  manuscript  is  especially 
timely  and  imi)ortant,  it  is  sent  by  cable  for  immediate  publication. 
This  recently  happened  in  the  case  of  signed  articles  by  Benito 
Mussolini,  Lloyd  George,  Merriot,  and  other  European  political 
figures  of  e<|ual  note. 


SI'KCIMKN  PA(}i;s  OF  LA  PllV.Si^A 

A  page  of  the  rotoKravure  sertion  of  the  siiecial  edition  of  June  II.  romniemoraling  the  three  hundre<l  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Rueno.s  Aires.  Right;  A  (i.ige  featuring  telegraiih  and  rahle  news  from  the  .\meri(;an  Republics. 


Minus  ^F<lt•i(1latl  THJOtnrxs  mats  h  us  pied  n  wirt  tmw  i  su  tnri 
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The  complete  list  of  regular  contributors  to  La  Prenm,  all  of 
whom  are  writers  of  first  rank,  contains  more  than  90  names,  and  of 
this  number  about  half  are  Argentines  who  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  give  expression  to  the  present  intellectual  movement 
within  the  nation. 

As  for  Pan  American  relations,  a  subject  which  La  Prenm  believes 
should  be  stressed  and  encouraged,  articles  by  some  25  writers  of 
the  Republics  of  the  three  Americas  are  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper. 

This  profusion  of  special  and  regular  contributors  permits  the 
publication  in  any  of  the  Sunday  editions,  for  example,  of  some  20 
articles  sent  by  writers  from  an  equal  number  of  countries,  a  fact 
not  true  of  any  newspaper  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  And 
we  stress  this  fact,  believing  it  to  be  a  significant  and  truly  distinctive 
aspect  of  our  journalism. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

The  former  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Coolidge,  at  the 
first  l*an  American  Congress  of  Journalism  which  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1920,  in  referring  to  a  certain  aspect  of  the  services  rendered 
by  La  Prenm,  said  in  part: 

“One  South  American  newspaper  in  particular  is  notable  for  the 
services  which  it  is  developing  in  addition  to  the  mere  publication 
of  news.  It  maintains  free  legal  assistance  and  medical  aid  services, 
as  well  as  halls  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  meetings  or  gather¬ 
ings,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  looks  almost  like  a  university.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  La  Prenm  has  supported  for  many  years  free 
medical  clinics,  divided  into  special  departments  and  attended  by 
the  most  skillful  and  best-known  physicians.  It  maintains  free  con¬ 
sultation  services  in  the  fields  of  legal  aid,  agriculture  (cattle  and 
livestock  information,  for  instance),  and  industrial  chemistry,  besides 
a  music  school  and  a  public  library  of  more  than  90,000  volumes. 
These  institutions  are  accomplishing  a  vast  work,  especially  in  the 
social  fields,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  medical  clinics  alone 
handle  more  than  3,000  cases  each  month.  To  take  advantage  of 
these  public  services,  the  recipient  need  not  be  poverty  stricken  or 
a  subscriber  to  the  paper,  nor  are  there  restrictions  of  any  other  kind. 
The  newspaper  offers  service  thus  because  it  considers  that  not  only 
the  subscribers  but  all  the  people  need  them  or  can  use  them  with 
benefit.  Another  similar  institution  founded  by  La  Prenm  is  the 
Institute  of  Popular  I^ectures,  which  operates  in  the  newspaper 
building  itself,  and  where,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  weekly 
addresses  are  given  by  national  and  international  celebrities. 


C'o:irt-ii>’  <>f  Koniro  H.  R^nruni 


THE  LIBKARY  OK  LA  HRESSA 

Aiiioni:  Ihe  numerous  and  unusual  public  services  rendereil  by  La  Rrni’a  is  the  maintenance  (.f  a  iiublie 
library  of  OO.nuil  volumes. 


THE  EEfTI  KE  AND  CONCERT  HAM. 

Where  numerous  functions  are  Riven,  includinR  every  year  a  series  of  addresses  umler  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  I’oiiular  l.ectures. 
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CONCLUSION 

Several  years  ago,  when  La  Prensa  completed  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding,  its  present  editor,  Sr.  don  Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  view  of  joiirnalisni  in  the  following  words,  which  sum  up 
the  policy  and  ideals  of  the  newspaper: 

“1  go  on  believing  that  the  press  is  an  institution  which  reflects 
and  directs  public  opinion  by  putting  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
readers  in  contact  with  its  thought. 

“To  inform  with  truth  and  exactitude;  to  omit  nothing  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know;  never  to  be  personal  or  dogmatic,  remem¬ 
bering  to  allow  for  natural  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
reader;  to  disregard  rumors,  those  which  say  ‘it  is  said’  or  ‘it  is 
alleged,’  printing  only  the  facts  that  may  he  confirmed  by  proofs  and 
records;  to  consider  that  the  suppression  of  news  is  preferable  to  its 
erroneous  or  unjustified  publication;  to  take  care  that  the  news  does 
not  reflect  the  person  who  edits  it,  because  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  comment,  and  to  take  care,  too,  that  the  reporters  and  the  news 
writers  do  not  invade  other  precincts  than  their  own;  to  remember 
before  writing  how'  powerful  is  the  instrument  at  one’s  disposal,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  man  in  public  or  private  life 
by  false  implications  can  never  be  entirely  repaired  by  retraction  or 
correction,  however  forcefully  put;  to  maintain  loftiness  of  concept 
and  calmness  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  and  never  to  affirm  one 
day  what  one  may  have  to  deny  the  next ;  and  lastly,  to  write  in  letters 
of  gold  and  place  prominently,  in  plain  view  of  all,  the  words  of 
Walter  Williams,  the  illustrious  North  American  journalist,  ‘Ao  one 
nhonld  irrite  o-v  a  joiiniafist  irhat  he  would  not  my  ns  a  {lentleman:' 
These  are  the  principles  on  which  our  newspaper  is  run,  principles 
which  we  all  respect,  and  which  we  carry  out  in  this  establishment.” 


LEGISLATION 

CUBA 

Agricclture  protection  measure. — On  June  5,  1930,  President 
Machado  signed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  making  it  obligatory  for 
the  owners  of  estates  in  districts  dev’oted  to  stock  raising  or  agriculture 
to  exterminate  all  harmful  pests  that  attack  fodder,  fruits,  or  other 
crops.  In  case  this  measure  is  not  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  property,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
will  take  suitable  measures,  the  cost  of  such  action  to  be  levied  against 
the  income  of  the  estate.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  June  11,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Cooperative  labor  society. — By  virtue  of  an  act  of  April  11, 
1930,  the  President  of  Honduras  officially  recognized  the  labor  society 
recently  oi^anized  under  the  name  of  “El  Progreso”  in  the  city  of 
Ocotepeque,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  constitution  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  his 
consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  is  to  unite  all  forces  pledged  to  better  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  worker,  making  use  of  every  possible  means 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  laws  motivated  by  principles  of  morality 
and  justice.  Membership  in  the  society  is  open  to  any  laborer  within 
the  Department  who  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  organization.  The  society  is  authorized  to  affiliate 
itself  with  any  similar  oi^anization  in  Honduras  or  Central  America 
for  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

The  society  will  also  encourage  every  initiative  for  the  development 
of  industry^  agriculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  give  financial  assistance  to  members  who  may  be  in  need,  and 
further  movements  for  temperance  and  the  protection  of  the  worker 
against  labor  accidents.  The  organization  also  intends  to  foster  educa¬ 
tion  and  make  it  possible  for  the  laborer  to  save  through  the  purchase 
of  stock  by  small  monthly  or  weekly  installments.  {La  Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa,  June  11,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Labor  accident  compensation. — A  labor  accident  compensation 
law,  passed  by  the  Senate  February  19,  192.5,  was  approved  by  the 
('hamber  of  Deputies  March  7,  1930,  and  signed  by  President  Mon- 
cada  on  May  13,  1930.  A  summary  of  its  most  important  provisions 
is  as  follows: 
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In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  from  injury  received  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  the  employer  shall  bear  the  expense  of  his  burial  and  pay  his  heirs  a 
sum  equal  to  one-half  of  his  salary  during  the  time  of  his  employment,  such  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  not  less  than  the  amount  earned  bj"  him  in  six  months,  or  over 
1,500  cordobas.  Permanent  total  disability  shall  be  compensated  on  the  same 
basis  as  death.  Employees  suffering  permanent  partial  disability  shall  receive 
one  thousand  times  the  reduction  made  in  their  salary  as  a  result  of  their  de¬ 
creased  efficiency  due  to  the  accident.  Compensation  for  temporary  disability 
shall  l)e  made  on  the  basis  of  one-half  the  average  daily  wage  being  paid  for  the 
whole  time  the  employee  is  unable  to  work.  Death  or  disability  resulting  from 
illness  contracted  during  work  shall  receive  equal  compensation  as  that  caused 
by  accident.  If  it  is  proved  that  the  accident  was  due  to  inexcusable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  superintendents,  the  compensation  shall  be 
increased  by  a  sum  up  to  as  much  as  a  half  of  the  ordinary  amount  payable  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

Employers  who  have  taken  out  insurance  for  their  employees  in  amount  equal 
to  the  compensation  provided  by  law  will  not  be  required  to  make  their  em¬ 
ployees  other  compensation.  Neither  shall  injuries  from  accidents  caused  by 
forces  over  which  the  employer  had  no  control  or  which  were  proved  to  have 
been  caused  intentionally  or  through  the  carelessness  of  the  employee  receive 
compensation. 

All  employers  are  required  to  provide  their  employees  first  aid,  other  neces¬ 
sary  treatment  and  medicines,  and  defray  burial  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

As  soon  as  insurance  companies  which  handle  insurance  covering  such  risks 
have  been  established  in  Nicaragua,  employers  will  be  required  to  have  their 
employees  insured  against  injury  from  accident.  (7.a  Gaceta,  Managua,  May 
26,  27,  and  28,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Agkicultuual  broadcasts. — The  twelfth  of  a  series  of  agcricul- 
tural  broadcasts  was  delivered  from  the  municipal  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1930.  These  programs 
are  part  of  the  radio  e.xtension  service  fostered  by  the  Ministry  of 
.\griculture  to  disseminate  agricultural  information  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  At  each  broadcast  a  number  of  different  lectures  are  given  by 
authorities  in  agricultural  schools  and  different  departments  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  such  subjects  as  livestock  diseases,  methods 
of  improving  the  (juality  and  yield  of  certain  crops,  poultry'  raising, 
and  methods  for  keeping  seeds  in  good  condition.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  June  15,  1930.) 

Potato  production. — The  Bureau  of  Rural  Economics  and  Statis¬ 
tics  has  estimated  the  production  of  potatoes  for  the  agricultural  year 
1929-30  at  878,000  tons,  that  is,  184,200  tons,  or  27  per  cent, 
more  than  the  year  before.  Figures  giving  the  area  sown,  the  pro- 
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duction,  and  the  exportation  of  the  crop  for  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows : 


Year 

I  Area  sown  j 

Production 

Kx|iortation 

1924- 25- . 

1925- 26. . 

1926- 27.. 

1927- 28.- 

1928- 29- . 

llectartt 

-  117,810 

.  106, 400 

.  120, 200 
.  141, 700 

.  139, 340 

Tons 

690,  400 
644,  800 
963,060 
688,  080 
694,  400 

Tout 

34,  090 
60,  800 
80,  730 
51,  750 
63,  620 

Paper  petot 

3,  681,  660 
2,  982,  140 

2,  419,  840 

3,  622,  270 

4,  453,  320 

(Reviata  Economica  del  Banco  de  la  Xacidn  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  May, 
1930.) 

BRAZIL 


Experimental  st.atioxs. —  Accordinj;  to  a  decree  issued  by  the 
National  Confjress  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
dune  17,  1930,  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  purchase  land  and 
establish  an  ajiricultural  experimental  station  at  Serido,  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Acary,  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Norte.  An  appropriation 
has  already  been  passed  for  this  purpose. 

This  new  station  will  be  under  the  Federal  Cotton  Service,  a 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  created 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  cotton  varieties  through  selection,  pro¬ 
ducing  selected  seeds  in  large  (piantities,  pojiularizing  modern 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  preventing  and  controlling  cotton  dis¬ 
eases.  At  present  there  are  about  33  agricultural  establishments 
under  the  Federal  C(*tton  Service,  located  throughout  the  principal 
cotton  jiroducing  States.  These  organizations  are  engaged  in  the 
task  of  improving  the  e.xisting  varieties  in  each  zone,  acclimatizing 
foreign  varieties,  and  distributing  selected  seeds  among  the  planters. 
The  influence  of  the  service  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  farmers  increases  year  by  year.  During  1929  exjieri- 
mental  stations  and  nurseries  were  established  by  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  several  of  them  in  private  farms.  The 
Commercial  Classification  Section  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  wide 
acceptance  of  Brazilian  cottons  in  European  markets.  This  .section 
classifies  into  standard  types  every  bale  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
country,  and  since  its  establishment  in  1924  has  developed  its  services 
rapidly  so  that  last  year  it  was  able  to  classifj^  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  1928-29  crop,  or  92,348,207  kilograms,  besides  distributing 
hundreds  of  samples  of  standard  types  among  planters  and  merchants. 
{Diario  Official,  Rio  de  flaneiro.  May  4  and  June  20,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Stimulation  of  farming. — The  depopulation  of  farm  lands  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attractions  of  city  life  and  the  tempting  opportunities 
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offered  by  mining  industries  has  caused  the  Government  to  take 
steps  to  promote  agricultural  industries.  Of  the  23,000,000  hec¬ 
tares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  suitable  for  various  agricultural 
enterprises  which  the  Government  had  at  its  disposal,  over  90,000 
grants  have  been  made  as  follow's: 


Number  of 
holdinits 

1  Hectares  j 

' 

[  Number  of  [ 
!  holdings 

Hectares 

21,  079 
44,  049 
15,  530 

1 

Less  than  5. 

5  to  50. 

51  to  200. 

7,  745 
2,  691 

201  to  1,000. 

More  than  1,000. 

To  promote  the  cultivation  of  arable  land,  the  Agrarian  Credit 
Bank  of  Chile  has  been  established.  This  institution  not  only  lends 
money  on  liberal  terms,  but  also  arranges  for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  stock.  The  bank  makes  loans  to  the  farmer,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  he  w'ork  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  on  any  of  the 
following  securities:  Livestock,  machinery,  harvested  or  unharvested 
crops,  and  standing  or  cut  timber. 

Another  agent  in  promoting  the  development  of  farm  lands  is 
the  Agricultural  Colonization  Bank,  which  buys  land,  constructs 
houses,  roads,  and  canals,  and  makes  other  necessary  improvements 
in  order  that  settlers  may  start  the  immediate  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Groups  of  persons  acting  as  a  unit  may  purchase  land,  after 
certain  legal  fornralities  have  been  complied  with,  on  the  payment 
of  but  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  the  bank  holding  all 
liens,  so  that  it  is  the  only  creditor.  The  bank  may  also  make  indi¬ 
vidual  loans  to  colonists  for  terms  of  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
same  bank  also  arranges  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  advances  capital  to  establish  such  factories  as  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  utilize  the  crops  or  other  produce  in  a  given  locality.  {In- 
Jormatii'o  Postal  No.  53,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  E.xteriores,  Santiago, 
1930.) 

Exportation  of  agricultural  products. — See  p.  955. 

COLOMBIA 

Banana  planters’  association. — A  cooperative  association  for 
the  exportation  of  bananas  has  been  organized  by  a  number  of  small 
planters  in  the  banana-growing  section  of  the  Department  of  Magda¬ 
lena.  Arrangements  were  made  early  in  June  with  a  steamship 
line  for  the  transportation  of  the  fruit  and  contracts  concluded  with 
agents  in  London  for  its  sale  in  Europe,  and  it  was  hoped  to  make 
the  first  shipments  before  the  end  of  that  month.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  June  8,  1930.) 

6685— 30— Bull.  9 - 6 
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COSTA  RICA 

Planting  of  fruit  trees. — Rv  presidential  decree  No.  17  of  June 
25,  1930,  every  owner  or  lessee  of  urban  property  of  more  than  a 
quarter  hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  must  plant  eight  fruit 
trees  per  hectare.  Fines  will  be  imposed  on  any  lessee  destroying 
or  maltreating  trees  already  planted.  Owners  of  rural  estates 
throughout  the  Republic  are  required  to  plant  four  fruit  trees  for 
every  hectare  owned.  At  the  end  of  four  years  after  this  law  has 
become  effective,  the  Government  will  grant  14  prizes,  7  of  1,000 
colones,  and  7  of  500  colones,  2  for  each  of  the  7  Provinces;  these 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  citizens  who  have  profitably  planted  the 
most  trees  in  rural  and  urban  estates  respectively,  {Diario  de  Costa 
Rica,  San  Jose,  July  1,  1930.) 

Forestry  service. — In  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  forestry  serv¬ 
ice  and  protect  the  water  supply  for  power  plants,  the  President  has 
designated  all  customs  officials  as  foresters  ex  ojficio.  Those  of  the 
Province  of  Alajuela  are  especially  entrusted  with  the  patrol  of  the 
River  Poas  from  the  sources  of  its  main  tributaries  to  the  dam  at 
Tacares  de  Grecia.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  June  24,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Chamber  of  agricultural  industries. — The  Cuban  Chamber  of 
Agricultural  Industries  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  June  11, 
1930,  when  provisional  officers  were  elected;  at  a  second  meeting  on 
July  3  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  organization  is  to  protect  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  its  members,  further  the  teaching  of  technical  agriculture,  foster 
the  cultivation  of  new  crops,  and  facilitate  the  buying  and  selling  of 
rural  property.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  July  4,  1930.) 

Agricultural  lectures  broadcast. — The  agricultural  e.xperi- 
mental  station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  has  agreed  to  broadcast  a 
monthly  lecture  on  some  phase  of  agriculture  from  the  local  radio  station. 
The  series  was  begun  on  June  8,  1930,  by  Sr.  don  Rodolfo  J.  Cancio, 
w'ho  e.xplained  in  the  initial  lecture  why  the  station  has  undertaken 
this  new  service.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  9,  1930.) 
Protection  measure. — See  p.  946. 

Sum.vier  course. — See  p.  967. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Agriculti  ral  cooperative  society. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santiago  an  agricultural  cooperative  society 
composed  of  eight  of  the  leading  rice  growers  of  the  interior  town  of 
Mao  was  established  on  May  4, 1930,  with  an  initial  capital  of  $10,000. 
In  order  to  further  its  program  of  increasing  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  loaned 
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the  society  the  sum  of  $2,700  with  which  to  buy  a  rice  hulling 
and  polishing  machine  and  build  the  necessary  warehouses.  This 
machinery  has  already  been  bought  and  installed. 

According  to  reports  received  from  Sr.  don  Luis  Carballo  R., 
general  secretary  of  the  chamber,  production  will  be  on  an  individual 
basis  according  to  the  productive  capacity  of  each  member,  but 
certain  regulations  will  be  issued  as  to  the  methods  of  culture  and 
harvesting  to  be  followed,  seeds  to  be  used,  and  similar  matters. 
The  society  will  market  the  entire  production  of  its  members,  each 
of  whom  will  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  crop  toward  the 
payment  of  the  shares  which  constitute  the  initial  capital.  The  1930 
rice  crop  of  the  irrigated  zone  of  Mao  is  estimated  as  the  largest  on 
record.  There  are  at  present  about  8,000  tareas  (tarea  equals  0.1538 
acre)  planted  which  will  produce  a  crop  calculated  at  between  25,000 
and  30,000  quintals  (quintal  equals  100  pounds).  (Monthly  report 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agricidture  of  Santiago, 
June  and  July,  1930.) 

Agricultural  association. — The  agricultural  e.xperts  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  attended  a  convention  held  in  the  city  of 
Moca  on  June  9,  1930,  have  organized  a  national  agricultural  associa¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Axociacion  de  Agronomos  Xacionales. 
During  a  recent  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  next  two  years:  Sr.  don  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  M.,  president; 
Sr.  don  H.  N.  Read  P.,  general  secretary;  Sr.  don  Juan  Munoz  E., 
treasurer;  and  Sres.  J.  M.  Gonzalez,  Julio  A.  Franco,  and  Rafael 
Perdomo  M.  {Lixtin  Diario,  June  13,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

School  of  agriculture. — Through  the  munificence  of  Sr.  don 
Alejandro  Gallo  Almeida,  a  wealthy  planter  who  died  recently  leaving 
an  estate  of  about  1,200,000  sucres,  a  modern  school  of  agriculture  will 
soon  be  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will,  his  estate  will  be  administered  by  a  board 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Quito,  the 
Dean  of  the  Central  University,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Promotion,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quito,  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Quito  where  children  who  have  already  finished  their 
primary  education  may  obtain  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture.  It  was  the  wish  of  Senor  Gallo  Almeida  in  making 
this  public  spirited  gift  that  his  extensive  plantations  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  school,  and  that  upon  completion  of  the  course  pupils  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their  training  by  serving  as  managers 
of  the  plantations  for  such  a  period  as  the  board  may  deem  conven¬ 
ient.  {El  Comerclo,  Quito,  May  31,  1930.) 
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HAITI 

Coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  logwood,  cacao,  and  sisal  crops. — See 
p.  957. 

PANAMA 

National  agricultural  fair. — Panama’s  third  national  a^ri- 
cultiiral  fair  will  open  in  the  city  of  David,  Province  of  Chiriqui,  next 
April  4,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  attempted  in  the  Republic, 
according  to  an  executive  decree  issued  on  June  19,  1930.  This 
decree,  which  establishes  conditions  for  the  organization  of  the  fair, 
authorizes  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works  to  start  preparations  immediately.  Dr.  Carlos 
Quintero,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  $30,000 
will  be  spent  in  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  e.xhibition;  half  of  the 
amount  is  to  be  spent  in  the  installation  of  the  fair  itself  and  the 
remainder  in  securing  prize  stock  and  for  cash  awards  to  the  exhibitors. 
A  committee  of  counselors  and  several  district  committees  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  are  at  work  organizing  and  promoting  interest  in 
the  fair,  which  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  since  the  celebration 
of  these  national  exhibitions  was  authorized  by  law  in  1925.  {The 
Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  June  20,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Silk  industry. — A  corporation  with  capital  stock  amounting  to 
305,000  bolivars  was  recently  formed  in  Caracas  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk.  The  principal  variety  of 
mulberry  tree  to  be  purchased,  planted,  and  cultivated  by  the  com- 
jiany  is  the  grafted  species  known  as  “Osigian,”  with  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  experiments  have  already  been  made  both  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  on  the  island  of  Margarita.  {El  Unirerml,  Caracas,  June 
6,  1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Director  of  aeronautics  to  study  abroad. — The  Director  of 
Aeronautics,  Maj.  Francisco  de  Arteago,  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  spend  si.x  months  in  Europe  to  study  and  in¬ 
vestigate  technical  progress  in  aeronautical  construction.  {Boletln 
Oficlal,  Buenos  Aires,  May  21,  1930.)  j 

BOLIVIA 

Supreme  council  of  national  economics. — In  accordance  with  a  | 
decree  recently  issued  by  the  Military  Governing  Board,  a  Supreme  j 
Council  of  National  Economics  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  economic  state  of  the  Republic  and  recommending  such  | 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  improve  conditions.  The 
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nuMuborship  of  the  council  includes  representatives  from  the  Union 
for  National  Propaganda  and  Defense,  the  Bolivian  Mine  Owners’ 
Association,  the  Central  Bank,  the  railways,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  farmers,  the  Labor  Federation,  the  National  Tax  Collecting 
Co.,  the  Permanent  Fiscal  Commission,  and  the  Statistical  Office  of 
the  Treasury.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  Treasury  will  assist  the  council 
in  its  work. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  of  Economics  are  to  study  emergency 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  industries,  as  well  as  problems  relating  to  the  tariff  and 
railway  concessions  and  construction;  to  ascertain  the  means  for 
alleviating  the  economic  crisis;  to  recommend  measures  for  fiscal 
economy,  the  reduction  of  public  expenditures,  and  the  service  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  debt;  and  to  deal  with  all  subjects  which  the 
Government  may  submit  or  initiate  for  safeguarding  national  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial,  and  fiscal  interests. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  took  place  on  July  8  in  the  building 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  La  Paz.  Subsequent  meetings  have 
been  held  twice  weekly,  the  work  being  divided  among  various  com¬ 
missions  which  formulate  the  most  important  measures  required  by 
the  economic  and  financial  situation.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  9, 
1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Public  debt. — According  to  the  message  read  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  at  the  opening  of  this  year’s  sessions  of  the  National 
Congress,  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic  which  on  December  31, 
1928,  amounted  to  2,392,746,200  milreis  was  reduced  to  2,381,292,200 
milreis  during  the  year  1929.  This  reduction  was  brought  about 
through  the  amortization  of  20,000,000  milreis  in  Treasurj’^  bonds, 
the  liquidation  of  railway  bonds  amounting  to  12,944,000  milreis 
and  of  highway  bonds  to  4,000,000  milreis,  and  the  amortization  of 
4,382,000  milreis  in  bonds  of  various  issues.  Railway  and  highway 
bonds  amounting  to  16,555,000  milreis  and  13,317,000  milreis,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  issued  during  1929.  •  The  total  amortization  affected 
amounted  to  41,326,000  milreis,  which  notwithstanding  the  two  issues 
amounting  to  29,872,000  milreis,  reduced  the  internal  public  debt  by 
11,454,000  milreis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  external  public  debt  on 
December  31, 1928,  and  on  December  31,  1929,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
amortized  during  the  year: 

I  Dec.  31,  1»2X  Dec.  31,  lOn  |  Amortized 


('treat  Britain  (iwunds  .sterlini!) . i  10fi,9fi8,.592/ll/ll  ’  KM,  28.'),  734/16/04  2,682,857/1.6/07 

France  (French  francs) . I  333,  .677, 086. 20  |  331,762,179.28  1,814,906.92 

Vnited  States  (dollar.s) .  1.62, 800, 427.  a)  :  148, 003, 280. 3.6  '  4, 797, 146. 65 


(Diiirio  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  4,  1930.) 
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CHILE 

Second  National  Congress  of  Mayors. — From  October  6-12^ 
1930,  the  Second  National  Congress  of  Mayors  will  meet  in  Santiago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  discuss  matters 
relating  to  municipal  and  governmental  affairs.  Subjects  for  con¬ 
sideration  will  he  grouped  as  follows:  General  topics,  municipal  organ¬ 
ization,  administration,  finance  and  economics,  public  works,  public 
services,  and  social  and  cultural  obligations.  The  congress  will  also 
decide  upon  the  main  topics  to  be  presented  by  the  Chilean  delegation 
to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities  to  be  held  in  Habana 
in  1931.  {Comuna  y  Ilogar,  Santiago,  June,  1930.) 

Nitrate  Centennial. — July  21  marked  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  first  shipment  of  Chilean  nitrate  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  use  as  a  commercial  fertilizer.  Since  that  time  Chile,  the 
world’s  greatest  source  for  that  valuable  mineral,  has  produced  more 
than  100,000,000  tons,  and  the  Government  has  collected,  in  the 
years  1880-1929,  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  e.xport  duties  on  nitrate 
and  its  by-product  iodine.  {Chile,  New  York,  July,  1930.) 

Corporations. — The  General  Inspection  Bureau  of  Corporations 
and  Exchange  Operations,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  more  than  700 
industrial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  organizations  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  is  a  recently  established  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  bureau  has  broad  powers  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
panies  under  its  control,  powers  that  include  the  right  to  impose  fines 
in  cases  of  law  infringement.  There  are  more  than  300  domestic 
corporations  with  a  total  paid  capital  of  over  2,750,000,000  pesos,  and 
90  agencies  of  foreign  corporations  whose  capital  totals  more  than 
3,400,000,000.  The  following  figures  show  the  financial  status  of  the 
domestic  corporations  during  1929: 

Number  i 


Classifioation  l»o™-  Profits  Dividends 

'  fions 

PesoK  Pf»o»  Pmo*  I 

.Wifultnral . . '  12  24,  100,  000  1,  OOil,  ilOO  1,  232,  .500  i 

Cattle . . . '  20  194,107,400  5:1,  4S1,  4S7  41,999,  240 

Wine  niamifaeturing _ |  :i  9,9.50,000  1,9.57,064  i  1,333,149 

Coiiimereial _ _ '  01  20:i,  4.5.5,  013  14,  942,  010  i  7,  .501,  970 

Industrial _ _ i  107  X07,  4;iK,  179  SS,  0.57,  700  04,101,904 

Silent  partnership . .  .5  7,  113,  .5(M)  H9:i,  149  40,2:15 

Gold  mining . . .  9  31,  .5;iS,  010  1,  ;i‘K)  , _ _ 

('oal  mining . S  ;1H4,  921,  040  14,  040,  :190  i;i,  092,  .500  j 

Copjx-r  mining.. . .  20  90,  776,  OSO  10,00.5,709  3,  0(M),  000  j 

Tin  mining.. _ _ !  13  21.5,238,447  7,717,1.54  5,  513,  .547 

Silver  mining _ ■  13  32,144,070  _ ; _ 

Petroleum _ ’  5  05,  519,  720  _ ; _  I 

Nitrate _ :  22  :1S8,  0:i0,  (MK)  28,  0«K),  077  14,020,120 

Kxtraetion . . .  7  19,0.52,017  ;101, 977  :10, 000 

Transportation . .  ;i8  181,7:10,000  .5,771,09.5  2,774,942 

-Miscellaneous . .  22  :19,  204,  8.50  4,294,110  ;i,  8.57,  :100 


(Informalivo  PoMal  \o.  7.1,  Ministerio  de  Uelaeiones  Exteriores,  Santiago,  19:10.) 
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p]xpoRTATioN  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. — During;  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  the  exportation  of  the  chief  agricultural  products,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1929,  was  as  follows: 


Product 

January  to  April,  iy30  | 

_  i 

January  to  .\pril,  1929 

Thousands  of 

1  kilograms 

Thousands  of  | 
pesos 

Thousands  of 
kilograms 

Thousands  of 
of  pesos 

Oats _ 

- 1  9,210.8 

1,  456.  8 

1 

30,  783.  1 

9,  578.  0 

Bariev _ _ 

-  17,891.6 

6,  063.  2 

!  26,  978.  5 

8,  836.  1 

Wheat . . . 

_  12.  9 

5.  9 

i  240.  0 

147.  5 

Beaus _ 

_  6,062.7 

5,  625.  6 

;  6,  676.  0 

6,  440.  3 

Peas _ 

_  1,  045.  2 

457.  1 

i  969.  1 

795.  2 

Lentils _ 

_  6,  575.  6 

7,  552.  8 

!  5,  377.  2 

7,  921.  7 

Fresh  fruit _ 

_  2,  448.  3 

1 

2,  700.  4 

;  3,  494.  2 

3,  894.  6 

{Exladislica  Chilena,  Santiago,  April,  1930.) 


COLOMBIA 

Railway  construction. — A  stretch  of  62  kilometers  (kilometer 
equals  0.62  mile)  of  the  railway  under  construction  between  Puerto 
Lievano  andFacatativa  has  now  been  completed  and  opened  for  service. 
This  stretch  comprises  the  section  between  Utica  and  Puerto  Lievano, 
its  terminus  on  the  Magdalena  River.  When  entirely  finished  the 
line  will  connect  with  the  Cundinamarca  railway  and  afford  direct 
communication  between  Bogota  and  the  lower  Magdalena,  opening 
up  much  undeveloped  country  and  shortening  considerably  the  trip 
to  the  coast.  {Colombia,  New  York,  May,  1930.) 

Coffee  shipments  during  first  quarter  of  1930. — According  to 
information  issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers, 
a  total  of  828,055  bags  of  coffee,  each  of  60  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  were  shipped  to  ports  of  embarkation  during  the 
first  (juarter  of  1930.  Shipments  during  the  same  period  of  1929  were 
646,202  bags,  those  of  the  present  year  therefore  showing  an  increase 
of  181,853  bags.  During  the  month  of  April,  1930,  237,196  bags  were 
shipped,  a  total  which  also  shows  an  important  increase  over  that  of 
the  same  month  in  1929  when  shipments  amounting  to  215,573  bags 
were  made.  {Kensla  del  Banco  de  la  Repuhlica,  Bogota,  May,  1930.) 

Information  service  for  coffee  producers. — The  National 
Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  has  recently  established  an  office  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Colombian  producers  and 
shippers  information  on  the  coffee  market  and  transacting  such  other 
business  as  may  be  necessary.  An  important  phase  of  its  work  will 
also  be  tbe  carrying  on  of  an  active  advertising  campaign  to  increase 
the  sale  of  Colombian  coffee.  {Rerixta  del  Banco  de  la  Repuhlica, 
Bogota,  May,  1930.) 
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National  automobile  traffic  code. — As  a  result  of  a  request 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Colombian  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  has  undertaken  the  drafting  of  a  national  automobile 
traffic  code.  The  code  will  cover  only  general  provisions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  details  being  left  for  departmental  legislation.  {El  Nnero 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  May  20, 1930.) 

Pl.atixu.m  deposits  in  the  Choco. — During  a  recent  study  of  the 
Choco  region  by  a  special  mining  commission  appointed  by  the 
Ministry’  of  Industries,  a  substance  was  discovered  which  on  e.xam- 
ination  proved  to  be  the  rare  dunite,  a  platinum  mother  rock. 
This  fact  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  platinum  is  to  be  found  there  in 
veins  as  well  as  in  alluvial  deposits,  and  should  undoubtedly  prove 
a  discoveiy  of  great  importance  for  the  mining  industry.  The 
platinum-hearing  rocks  were  found  in  the  regions  of  the  San  Juan, 
Atrato,  and  Bebara  or  Bebarama  Rivers.  At  the  present  time  the 
annual  platinum  production  of  Colombia  is  45,000  ounces.  (Revista 
del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  May,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Lighthouse  program. — The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
undertaken  a  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  maritime  lighting 
of  the  Cuban  coast,  which  includes  22  new  lighthouses,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  22  others,  a  change  of  signaling  apparatus  in  5  more,  and  the 
planting  of  88  luminous  buoys.  The  Secretary  of  the  department  has 
recently  issued  two  lists,  one  of  the  new  and  renewed  lighthouses  with 
the  light  reach  in  nautical  miles  and  the  characteristic  flash  of  each 
one,  the  other  of  the  places  where  the  new  luminous  buoys  will  be 
placed.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  19,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Chilean  (^hamber  of  Commerce  in  Guayaquil. — In  order  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  Chilean  and  Ecuadorean 
producers  and  merchants,  develop  friendly  commercial  intercourse, 
and  support  any  movement  for  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  a  group  of  Chilean  merchants  residing  in 
Ecuador  has  organized  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  located  in 
Guayaquil  and  elected  a  provisional  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Chilean  Government  the  total  trade  of  Chile  with  Ecuador  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1928  amounted  to  $1,160,557,  represented  by  imports  to 
the  value  of  $1,024,449  and  e.xports  of  $136,108.  In  1927  the  imports 
of  Ecuadorean  products  into  Chile  amounted  to  $754,302  and  the 
exports  of  Chilean  merchandise  to  Ecuador  to  $182,699,  or  a  total  of 
$937,001.  The  principal  exports  of  Ecuador  to  Chile  are  fresh  fruits, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao;  those  of  Chile  to  Ecuador  are  principally 
wines  and  fruits.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  June  23,  1930.) 
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EL  SALVADOR 

San  Salvador  designated  central  airport. — It  was  announced 
by  the  Pan  American  Airways  Co.  during  June  that  beginning  July  1 
San  Salvador  would  be  used  as  a  central  airport  for  planes  on  their 
Miaini-Crist6bal  and  Brownsville-Cristobal  lines.  The  arrangement 
is  important  not  only  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  since 
it  will  alTord  an  improvement  in  transportation  facilities,  but  also 
because  of  the  lai^e  number  of  tourists  who  will  thereby  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  spend  one  or  more  days  in  the  city.  {Diario  del 
Salvador,  San  Salvador,  June  3,  1930.) 

New  industry. — A  petition  for  a  concession  was  recently  presented 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  a  linn  in  San  Salvador  which  is  planning 
to  establish  a  factory  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax 
and  various  kinds  of  inks.  The  petitioner  states  that  the  proposed 
factory’  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  El  Salvador.  {Diario  del  Salvador, 
San  Salvador,  May  29,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Air  transport. — An  important  event  in  the  development  of  air 
navigation  in  Guatemala  took  place  on  June  10, 1930,  when  two  planes, 
a  tri-motored  plane  and  biplane  belonging  to  the  National  Aviation 
Co.,  took  off  from  La  Aurora  airdrome  for  Zacapa  and  Puerto 
Barrios,  thereby  putting  in  operation  a  passenger,  mail,  and  express 
transportation  service  between  those  points.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Guatemala  City,  June  10,  1930,  and  El  Guatemalteco,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  May  14,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade. — Cumulative  totals  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  1929-30  fiscal  year  show  that  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  has 
amounted  to  114,083,000  gourdes,  a  figure  32,207,000  gourdes,  or  22 
per  cent ,  under  the  commerce  values  of  last  year.  Due  to  the  unusually 
low  level  of  the  import  trade  exports  have  exceeded  imports  so  far 
this  year  by  13,562,000  gourdes  against  a  corresponding  excess  of 
7,162,000  gourdes  last  year.  Exports  of  coffee,  Haiti’s  principal 
product,  continue  to  hold  up  remarkably  well.  So  far  this  year  30,- 
367,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  coffee  have  been 
shipped;  this  quantity  is  3,641,000  kilograms,  or  13.6  per  cent  greater 
than  the  exports  last  year,  but  with  the  decline  in  coffee  prices  this 
coffee  was  worth  only  47,056,000  gourdes,  or  22.3  per  cent  less  than 
the  smaller  amount  of  coffee  shipped  last  year.  Exports  of  cotton 
during  this  period  amounted  to  4,849,000  kilograms,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  total  crop  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  for  the 
first  time  in  history  exceed  5,000,000  kilograms.  Shipments  of  this 
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commodity  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  indicate 
an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  a  decrease  of  20.5  per 
cent  in  value  as  compared  with  the  exports  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Sugar  has  been  a  profitable  crop ;  figures  for  the  Octo- 
her-fTune  period  show  that  this  year  13,524,000  kilograms  have  been 
shij)ped  as  against  only  3,854,000  kilograms  in  1929.  This  year’s  crop 
was  valued  at  2,665,000  gourdes,  while  that  of  last  year  amounted  to 
860,000  gourdes,  a  gain  of  209.9  per  cent.  Total  exports  of  logwood 
amounted  to  23,130,000  kilograms,  valued  at  2,184,000  gourdes,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25.6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  10.5  per  cent  in  value.  Av¬ 
erage  yearly  exports  of  cacao  from  1916-17  to  1928-29  amounted  to 
1,902,000  kilograms,  while  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
1929-30  fiscal  year  2,183,000  kilograms  have  already  been  shipped. 
The  latter  figure  is  73.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  quantity  of  cacao 
exported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928-29.  During  the  period 
under  review  278,000  kilograms  of  sisal,  valued  at  181,000  gourdes, 
have  been  shipped  as  compared  with  34,000  kilograms,  valued  at 
31,000  gourdes,  last  year.  This  is  the  greatest  quantity  that  has 
been  shipped  during  any  single  year  since  1919-20  when  nearly  300,000 
kilograms  were  exported  because  the  high  prices  prevailing  at  that 
time  made  it  possible  to  gather  wild  sisal  and  market  it  at  a  profit. 
The  i)resent  shipments  represent  plantation  development  on  a  large 
scale  and  the  results  are  most  encouraging.  {Afonthly  Bulletin,  OiVice 
of  the  Financial  Adviser-Receiver  General,  Port-au-Prince,  June, 
1930.) 

HONDURAS 

New  telephone  system. — The  Government  of  Honduras  recently 
placed  an  order  with  the  International  Standard  Electric  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  for  the 
efiuipment  necessary  for  the  installation  of  a  complete  automatic 
telephone  system  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital.  The  new  system  by 
which  the  present  system  will  he  replaced,  probably  within  the  coming 
year,  will  have  a  capacity  i»f  5,000  trunk  lines,  thereby  amply  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  future  expansion  of  the  telephone  and  radiotelephone 
service  of  the  country.  (A7  Cronixta,  Tegucigalpa,  June  17,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Debt  settlement. — A  new  agreement  for  the  resumption  of  service 
on  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  debt  of  the 
National  Railways  Co.  of  Mexico  was  signed  in  New  York  on  July 
25,  1930,  by  Luis  Montes  de  Oca,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Mexico,  and 
Thomas  Lamont,  chairman  of  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers 
on  Mexico.  According  to  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  Government,  which  embodies  substantial  reductions  in  the 
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Hinounts  due  for  arrears  of  interest  and  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
payment  to  45  years,  provision  is  made  for: 

The  payment  of  annuities  beginning  with  $12,500,000  for  the  year  1931,  in¬ 
creasing  to  $15,000,000  in  1936  and  thereafter.  Out  of  the  early  annuities  the 
committee  is  to  reserve  amounts  sufficient  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  retirement 
of  overdue  interest,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  used  in  paying  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  on  the  bonds  of  two  series  to  be  issued  to  retire  the  principal  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  debt.  Both  of  the  series  of  bonds  will  bear  interest  beginning  at  the  rate  of 
3  iH‘r  cent  and  gradually  rising  to  5  per  cent,  the  Series  A  bonds  reaching  this 
rate  in  1935  and  the  Series  B  bonds  in  1936. 

The  prior  series  (.\)  of  the  new  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  present 
secured  direct  uebt  and  the  junior  series  (B)  are  to  be  used  in  exchange  for  the 
unsecured  debt,  both  issues  in  the  order  indicated  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  charge 
on  the  entire  customs  revenue  t)f  the  Government,  with  provision  for  the  possible 
increase  in  future  years  of  the  amount  of  bonds  entitled  to  the  same  security  as  the 
Series  B  bonds.  The  new  bonds  will  be  exchanged  for  the  outstanding  bunds  of 
the  direct  debt  tm  a  scale  to  be  set  forth  in  the  deposit  agreement  and  based  on 
the  relative  priorities  and  provisions  of  the  different  outstanding  issues. 

The  new  bunds  are  to  contain  provisions  for  a  sinking  fund  to  l)ecome  operative 
in  1931,  calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  retire  the  entire  issue  by  maturity,  45  years, 
either  by  purchase  in  the  market  or  by  redemption  at  100,  whichever  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Government. 

The  fund  created  for  the  juirpose  of  retiring  overdue  obligations  is  to  l)e  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  first  three  to  five  years  and  when  constituted  in  the  necessary 
amount  of  approximately  $11,750,(KM)  is  to  lie  used  in  retiring  overdue  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  direct  debt. 

In  rpfiard  to  the  railway  debt,  the  committee  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  eoneluded  an  ajireement  whereby  the  Government  declares 
itself  ready: 

To  grunt  to  a  new  company  when  organized  a  franchise  on  proper  terms  for  the 
o|)eration  of  the  property  now  managed  by  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
The  committee  hopes  to  present  to  the  boiulholders  in  the  near  future  a  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  railways  and  the  consolidation  of  its  outstanding  debt, 
by  means  of  a  new  general  mortgage,  part  of  which  wo>dd  l)e  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the  existing  bonds  bearing  a  similar 
guaranty.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  prior  lien  mortgage  to  finance  capital 
requirements  of  the  company  under  proper  i)rovisions  safeguarding  such  bonds. 

The  new  railways  obligations  are  to  bear  interest  on  a  scale  beginning  witli 
2'j  per  cent,  gradually  rising  to  5  per  eent  per  annum  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
settlement  of  the  direct  debt,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  for 
the  retirement  of  overdue  interest  on  the  same  terms  as  tlu)se  set  forth  almve. 

According;  to  recent  fifiures,  the  total  unpaid  on  the  direct  debt  is 
946,958,808  pesos,  or  about  $473,479,000,  of  which  the  principal  is 
550,470,000  pesos,  about  $275,274,000,  and  the  interest,  396,409,476 
pesos,  or  about  $198,204,000.  The  principal  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways  debt  is  about  $239,000,000,  on  which  accrued  interest  amounts  to 
about  $171,988,000.  {\ew  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  July  26 
and  28,  1930.) 

Extension  of  air  mail  service. — Air  mail  service  between  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America  was  hetrun  on  June  1,  1930,  following 
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the  conclusion  of  an  agrreeinent  between  the  General  Postal  Bureau 
and  the  Mexican  Aviation  Co.  Planes  carrying:  correspondence  leave 
Tejeria,  Vera  Cruz,  three  times  weekly  for  the  south.  Within  eig:ht 
days  mail  is  delivered  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  time  required 
for  delivery  to  the  various  countries  along  the  route  varying  according 
to  the  distance.  One  day  brings  it  to  Guatemala,  two  to  El  Salvador, 
three  to  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  four  to  Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
five  to  Peru,  and  six  to  Chile.  {El  Unii'ersal,  Mexico  City,  May  26, 
and  June  2,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Petroleum  concession. — On  May  1,  1930,  Congress  approved  a 
contract  concluded  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  with  a  local  firm 
on  March  17,  1930,  granting  the  latter  permission  to  make  the 
geological  exploration  necessary  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  other  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  including  natural 
gas,  in  the  Departments  of  Leon  and  Chinandega.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  five  years,  but  provides  that  in  case  petroleum  or 
other  products  are  found  on  lands  reserved  for  his  use  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  agreement,  the  concessioner  shall  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  their  exploitation  for  50  years.  {La  Gaceta,  Managua,  May  22, 
23,  and  24,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade  during  first  quarter  of  1930. — The  total  value 
of  Paraguay’s  foreign  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930  was  6,481,497 
pesos  gold,  or  519,737  pesos  gold  more  than  that  for  the  same  period 
of  the  year  1929.  Imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930  were  valued 
at  3,872,681  pesos  gold  and  exports  at  2,608,816  pesos  gold,  comparing 
w’ith  those  of  the  previous  year  as  follows : 

IMPORTS 

‘  i 

ID'IO 


PtBOH  PexOM 

January . . . - .  1,  592,  024  1,  282,  788 

February  _  _  1, 012, 490  817,  181 

March... . . .  1,268,167  692,897 


Total _  3,872,681  2,792,866 


exports 


January _ I  622,  126  1,  744,  247 

February  _  798,287  618,908 

March.'. . . }  1,  188.  403  |  80.5,739 


Total . . . . . . i  2,  608,  8 1 6  j  3,  1 68,  894  | 


(Rerinta  del  Comercio,  .Asuncion,  June  1,  1930.) 
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PERU 

Exportation  of  minerals. — According  to  CMsar  J.  Rospigliosi  C., 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  the  Census,  1929  was  a  very 
good  year  for  the  mining  industry  of  Peru  despite  the  low  prices 
brought  by  minerals  in  world  markets.  During  that  year  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the  amount  of  practically  all 
minerals  exported,  the  exact  figures  being  as  follows: 


Mineral 

192S 

1«2« 

.\ntiinoiiv . 

CopjH'r . 

Gold . 

Lead . 

Silver.. . 

Vanadium _ 

Zinc . . 

Kilogram!  ! 

_  179, 498 

_  52,  052,  655 

_  2,052 

_  16,  539,  199 

_  659,  130 

_  68, 424 

_ j  6,093,734 

Kilogram! 

107,  858 
55,  610,  457 
3,  454 
21,  848,  064 
662,  415 
812,  432 
11,  564,  538 

Besides  these  minerals,  31,123  kilograms  of  bismuth  in  bars  of 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth  and  681  kilograms  of  unrefined  tungsten 
were  exported;  such  exports,  however,  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  and  do  not  represent  a  well-defined  industry.  Petroleum 
exports  also  showed  a  marked  increase  during  1929;  the  total  of 
1,850,000  metric  tons  not  only  compares  favorably  with  the  1,521,287 
metric  tons  exported  in  1928  but  sets  a  new  high  mark  for  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  any  year.  {Injormaciones  y  Memorias  de  la  Sociedad  de 
Ingeuieros  del  Peru,  Lima,  March,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Air  coMMiTNic.\TioNS. — On  June  6,  1930,  the  President  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  .signed  a  law  passed  by  Congress  approving  the  contract  con¬ 
cluded  May  30,  1930,  between  the  Federal  Executive  and  the  Pan 
American  Airways  (Inc.)  for  the  establishment  of  a  rapid  air  mail 
service  between  Venezuela,  Curasao,  Panama,  and  cities  of  Central, 
South,  and  North  America.  Maracaibo  and  Puerto  Cabello  will  be 
used  as  points  of  entry  and  departure.  The  other  cities  in  Venezuela 
which  the  service  will  include  are  Maracay,  La  Guaira,  and  Caracas, 
places  jointly  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  the  company. 

Three  days  later,  on  June  9,  the  President  signed  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  approving  the  contract  concluded  July  31,  1929,  by  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  with  a  representative  of  the  New  York,  Rio  & 
Buenos  Aires  Line  (Inc.)  for  the  establishment  of  rapid  air  mail 
service  between  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  Guadalupe,  Puerto 
Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  points  in  the  United 
States  as  far  as  New'  York.  On  this  route  the  cities  of  Maracay 
and  Maracaibo  will  be  used  as  places  of  departure. 
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An  air  route  between  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maturin  which  brings 
the  latter  within  six  and  a  half  hours’  flight  from  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  Republic  and  connects  it  with  such  important  centers  as 
Bolivar,  Maracay,  Caracas,  and  Maracaibo,  was  opened  on  May  29, 
1930.  {El  Universal,  Caracas,  May  30,  1930.) 

Branch  highway. — On  May  14,  1930,  construction  was  begun  on 
the  branch  highway  from  Quehrada  Honda  on  the  San  Diego-Carri/.al 
highway  to  the  national  Tuy  highway  by  way  of  San  Antonio  de  los 
Altos.  The  route  of  the  new  highway  crosses  rich  agricultural  lands, 
opening  them  up  for  even  greater  development.  {FJl  Universal, 
Caracas,  May  15,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

Interpretation  of  labor  law. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
issued  a  resolution  on  June  18  whereby  the  National  Labor  Bureau 
was  authorized  to  permit  women  over  18  years  of  age  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  with  the  proviso  that  in  no  one  week  any  woman 
should  be  employed  more  than  48  hours,  and  that  her  employment 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  law  No.  11544, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1930.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  June  19,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Employment  exchange. — The  maintenance  of  an  employment 
bureau  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand  for  laborers  is  being  tried 
out  by  the  General  Labor  Bureau  in  La  Paz.  This  office  is  rendering 
an  important  service  to  employers  as  well  as  to  persons  seeking  work, 
by  providing  information  of  every  kind.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July 
9^  19.30.) 

PANAMA 

National  census. — According  to  the  recently  completed  1930 
census  the  population  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  placed  at  467,459 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  each  of  the  nine  Provinces  is  as 


follows : 

Bocas  del  Toro _  15,  851 

Code _ _ 48,244 

Colon . - _ _ _ _  57,  161 

Chiriqui _ 76,918 

Darien _ 13,391 

Herrera . . 31,030 

Los  Santos.. . . 41,218 

Panama _ 114,  103 

Veraguas _  69,  543 


{Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  .June  24,  1930.) 
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Cost  of  living. — According:  to  an  article  by  Dr.  C^sar  Charlone, 
Director  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  based  on  studies  made  by 
that  office,  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average  Uruguayan  laborer’s 
family  increased  during  the  year  1929  in  amount  equal  to  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  annual  family  budget  or  three  points  over  the  index  of  120 
designated  for  the  cost  of  living  during  1928. 

With  the  exception  of  those  industries  in  which  there  were  labor 
disturbances  during  the  year,  the  average  salarj^  did  not  suffer  any 
change  and  compares  with  previous  years  as  follows: 


Index  fig- 

Year  ures,  nomi¬ 

nal  salary 

Y('ar 

Index  fig¬ 
ures,  nomi¬ 
nal  salary 

1914 _ 

. .  100 

1924 . . . 

160 

1919 _ 

. . .  ..  115 

1929 _ _ _ 

160 

1923. 

_ _ _  146 

Because  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
however,  the  actual  salary  has  varied  considerably  from  the  nominal 
salar\L  As  a  matter  of  fact  while  the  nominal  salary  for  the  year 
1929  was  designated  as  160,  the  index  of  the  actual  salary  was  only 
130,  a  figure  which  compares  with  the  actual  salary  of  previous 
years,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  nominal  salary'  as  follows: 


1 

Years 

Index  figures  1 

Years 

Index  figures 

Cost  of 
living 

Nominal 

salary 

Actual  sal¬ 
ary 

Cost  of 
living 

Nominal 

salary 

.\ctU3l  sal¬ 
ary 

1914 . 

100 

100  ‘ 

100  1 

1922 _ 

.  129 

146 

1  113 

1915 . 

108.  4 

108 

99.  6 

1923 _ 

.  125 

146 

!  118 

1916 _ 

107.  8 

108 

100.  1  1 

1924 _ 

.  123 

160 

1  130 

1917 _ 

no.  5 

108 

98  1 

1925 _ 

.  123. 6 

160 

130 

1918 _ 

116.  6 

115 

99  j 

1926 _ 

.  123.  4 

160 

'  130 

1919 _ 

128 

115 

89.  8 

1927 _ 

.  119 

160 

134.  4 

1920 _ 

149 

146 

98 

1928 _ 

.  120 

160 

133.  3 

1921 _ 

139 

146 

105 

1929 _ 

.  123 

1 

160 

130 

(La  Revista  Econdmica  Sitdamericana,  Montevideo,  February,  1930.) 

Vital  statistics. — According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  Uruguay  on  January  1 , 1930,  was  1 ,850,129.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  807,443  over  the  population  as  found  by  the  census  of 
1908.  A  total  of  11,729  marriages,  44,236  births,  and  19,660  deaths 
were  registered  during  the  year  1929.  Still  births  numbered  1,587. 
The  marriages,  of  which  there  were  703  more  in  1929  than  in  1928, 
represent  a  ratio  of  6.41  per  1,000  inhabitants,  the  highest  proportion 
since  the  year  1885.  Persons  entering  Uruguay  from  other  countries 
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during  the  year  totaled  201,781,  while  those  leaving  for  foreign  ports 
were  reported  to  have  been  only  184,514,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
population  from  immigration  of  17,267.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo, 
May  31,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

School  for  social  work  opened. — On  June  23,  1930,  the  school 
for  social  work  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  formally  opened. 
The  new  school  will  function  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo  Social 
.Vrgentino,  with  Dr.  Alberto  Zwanck,  professor  of  hygiene  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  school,  as  director.  The  2-year  course  will  prepare  students  to 
become  professional  social  workers;  the  training  will  include  careful 
and  thorough  instruction  in  the  four  branches  of  social  service:  The 
palliative,  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering;  the  curative,  for  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  individual  or  the  family  to  normal  ways  of  living; 
the  preventive,  for  the  jirevention  of  social  ills;  and  the  constructive, 
for  the  cooperation  and  collaboration  with  all  attempts  to  better 
social  conditions.  The  term,  which  began  on  June  23,  will  end  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  fortnight  of  December.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  June 
7  and  23,  1930.) 

Adult  education. — The  efforts  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  promote  adult  education  have  been  enthusiastically  received 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  city  of  Rosario,  for  instance,  over 
4,000  men  and  women  enrolled  in  a  .short  time,  so  that  the  number  of 
schools — 11 — and  teachers — 61 — originally  planned  for  had  to  be 
augmented.  In  Rosario  both  afternoon  and  evening  classes  were 
offered,  the  most  popular  subjects  being  elementary  bookkeeping  and 
typewriting. 

In  Chivilcoy,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  there  was  an  initial 
enrollment  of  over  500  in  the  school  for  men,  a  fact  which  necessitated 
the  .selection  of  a  larger  building.  The  primary  classes  have  been 
divided  into  five  sections,  and  special  classes  will  also  be  given  in 
Spanish,  Engli.sh,  French,  Italian,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  industrial  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic,  telegraphy,  elec¬ 
trotechnics,  and  industrial  chemistry.  The  Dr.  Antonio  Novaro 
Popular  Library  has  offered  to  supply  the  necessary  textbooks  for 
this  new  student  body.  An  adult  school  for  women  also  had  a  large 
enrollment.  In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  for  men,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  latter  school  includes  dressmaking,  painting  and  deco¬ 
rative  arts,  and  domestic  science.  (TJi  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May 
31  and  June  2,  1930.) 

Lecture  course  announced. — On  June  14  the  Cultural  Lecture 
Association  of  Rosario  began  its  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  current  year.  The  addresses  will  be  given  by  noted 
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scientists,  each  an  authority  in  his  field.  The  course  will  open  with 
a  sreneral  introduction  to  science  as  a  whole;  the  ensuing  lectures  will 
deal  with  the  relation  of  science  to  philosophy,  Argentine  geological 
history,  paleontology,  astronomy,  anthropology,  biology,  and  other 
scientific  subjects  not  yet  announced.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
June  4,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Literature,  science,  and  art  .award. — On  June  12,  1930,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  La  Paz  created  an  annual  municipal  award  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,  to  he  granted  the  best  works  pubfished, 
exhibited,  or  created  in  the  respective  fields  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Three  prizes  will  be  given,  one  for  each  of  the  three  subjects,  of 
1,000,  ">00,  and  200  bolivars  apiece.  The  award  will  he  made  by  a 
committee  of  five  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  hx^  the 
iminicipal  council,  their  decision  being  announced  between  December 
1  and  lo  of  the  same  year.  Only  those  persons  who  have  been  horn  in 
the  Department  of  La  Paz  and  have  had  their  work  or  the  results  of 
their  work,  if  it  is  in  the  field  of  science,  published  or  exhibited  will 
he  eligible  for  the  prize.  No  unedited  works  will  he  considered. 
Funds  for  the  prizes  will  be  obtained  from  the  income  from  the 
Municipal  Theater.  {El  Diarlo,  La  Paz,  June  13,  1930.) 

L’mversity  orchestra. — .Vn  orchestra  was  organized  during  the 
month  of  June  by  the  students  of  Cochabamba.  They  hope  in  time  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  musical  organization  into  a  conservatory, 
where  all  the  young  people  of  the  city  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  various  forms  of  music.  {El  Diarlo,  La  Paz,  June  18, 1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Homage  to  Teixeira  Soares.— On  July  8,  1930,  a  monument  was 
unveiled  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Dr.  Joao 
Teixeira  Soares,  the  great  Brazilian  engineer,  financier,  and  agricul¬ 
turist.  The  monument  is  the  work  of  the  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  distinguished  sculptor  Correa  Lima;  it  was 
erected  by  a  group  of  friends  and  admirers  through  the  initiative  of 
the  Renata  das  Estradas  de  Ferro,  an  important  Brazilian  publication 
devoted  to  the  study  of  transportation,  industrial,  financial,  and 
economic  problems.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  plaza  named  in  honor 
of  Viscount  Maua,  who  with  TeLxeira  Soares,  Rebougas,  Ottoni, 
Pereira  Passos,  Frontin,  and  others  belonged  to  that  group  of  great 
promoters  of  progress  who  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  country.  The  unveiling  ceremony  was  attended 
by  high  Federal  and  city  officials,  representatives  of  the  various  States 
of  Brazil,  members  of  Congress,  and  delegates  from  the  most  impior- 
tant  Brazilian  institutions.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Minister 
6«S5— ,‘{0— Bull.  9 - 7 
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of  Communications,  Dr.  Victor  Kondcr,  the  chairman  of  the  erection 
committee;  Senator  Paulo  de  Frontin;  and  Dr.  Mario  Cardim,  who 
received  the  monument  in  the  name  of  the  prefect  of  the  Federal 
District. 

Dr.  Joao  Teixeira  Soares  was  born  in  the  city  of  Formigas,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  on  October  13, 1848.  After  his  gradtiation  in  1872  from 
the  old  Escola  Central  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  he  began  his 
career  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
railways  in  Brazil.  Not  only  was  Teixeira  Soares  successful  in  the 
administration  and  construction  of  many  of  the  most  important 
railways  of  his  country  but  as  a  financier  he  showed  unusual  ability 
in  securing  the  cooperation  of  European  bankers  and  in  the  formation 
of  foreign  corporations.  The  firet  to  obtain  a  concession  for  passenger 
and  mail  air  service  in  Brazil,  Dr.  Joao  Tei.xeira  Soares  remained  until 
his  death  in  September,  1927,  an  untiring  worker  in  the  solution  of  his 
countr\"’s  transportation  problems.  {Revista  daf<  Estradas  de  Ferro, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  30  and  July  15,  1930;  Jornal  do  Brazil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Jidy  9,  1929;  Brazil-Ferro-Carril,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Julv  10, 
1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Monument  to  heroes  of  Ayacucho. — An  imposing  monument  to 
the  heroes  of  Ayacucho  was  unveiled  in  the  plaza  of  that  name  in 
Bogota  on  June  4,1930,  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  Grand  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho,  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre.  The  ceremony  which  was  attended 
by  the  President  of  Colombia,  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  took  on  special  significance  when  an 
urn  containing  soil  from  the  battlefield  of  Ayacucho  was  presented 
to  the  Colombian  Army  by  the  Minister  of  Peru.  The  gift,  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Army,  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monument. 
(E7  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  June  5,  1930;  Cromos,  Bogota,  June  7, 
1930.) 

Visit  of  Mexican  scientist. — A  visit  was  recently  made  to  Colom¬ 
bia  by  Dr.  Sylvio  J.  Bonansea,  Mexican  biologist  and  specialist  in 
parasitical  diseases,  who  is  well  known  in  the  medical  and  scientific 
circles  of  both  Americas  as  the  author  of  numerous  studies  on  com¬ 
parative  medicine.  The  purpose  of  the  trip,  which  was  sponsored  by 
such  important  scientific  associations  as  the  Mexican  Biological 
Society,  the  Alzate  Scientific  Society,  and  the  Mexican  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society,  was  to  secure  and  promote  scientific  inter-  | 
course  between  the  two  countries.  While  in  Bogota,  Doctor  t 
Bonansea  delivered  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Colombia  on  methods  for  improving  the  breed  of  livestock 
in  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  (El  Xuero  Tiempo,  Bogota,  June 
11,  1930.) 
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COSTA  RICA 

AKCHiEOLOGicAL  DISCOVERY. — Under  the  direction  of  Sr.  don  Solon 
Corrales,  a  retired  schoolmaster,  an  indigenous  cemetery  in  Cinco 
Esqiiinas,  the  first  traces  of  which  were  discovered  during  the  e.xea- 
vation  for  an  enlargement  to  the  local  school  building,  has  been  care¬ 
fully  e.xplored.  Four  workmen  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  Senor 
Corrales  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  in  order  that  the 
search  for  further  objects  may  be  carried  on  as  scientifically  as 
possible. 

From  the  nature  of  the  remains,  it  is  believed  that  in  pre-Columbian 
days  there  was  an  important  settlement  in  the  vicinity.  A  great 
many  bowls  and  other  pottery  objects  have  been  dug  up  whole  or 
in  part,  and  the  discovery  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  been  made  in  Costa  Rica  in  many  years.  Certain  designs 
on  the  pottery  raise  the  question  of  the  connection  of  this  civilization 
with  that  of  early  Mexico.  The  discovery  has  aroused  the  interest 
not  only  of  national  scientists  but  also  of  the  Chief  of  the  Austrian 
Scientific  Mission,  Doctor  Posch,  who  hoped  to  interest  archaeologists 
of  his  native  land  in  the  discovery  on  his  return  in  July.  (Diario  de 
Costo  liica,  San  Jose,  June  8  and  12,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Historical  documents. — The  Cuban  Academy  of  History  received 
on  July  3,  1930,  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  from 
the  private  archives  of  the  first  President  of  Cuba,  Don  Carlos  Manuel 
de  Cespedes  y  C^spedes.  The  donation  was  made  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes  y  Quesada,  who  also  presented  a  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  papers  of  unusual  historical  import  that  had  belonged 
to  other  revolutionary  leaders.  Doctor  Cespedes  has  also  given  to 
the  National  Museum  many  personal  mementoes  of  his  heroic  father. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  July  4,  1930.) 

Summer  course. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Sugar  Engineering  of  the  National  University  of  Habana,  a  2-year 
course  open  to  school  inspectors  and  teachers  commenced  on  July  7, 
1930.  The  sessions  will  last  six  weeks  each  summer.  During  the 
first  year  the  subjects  will  include;  A  study  of  arable  lands,  technical 
phytology,  zootechnology,  agricidtural  botany,  and  agricultural 
practice;  during  the  second  the  following  subjects  will  be  studied: 
The  preparation  of  the  soil,  with  special  attention  to  fertilizers  and 
irrigation,  poultry,  bees  and  honey,  agricultural  botany,  rural  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  agricultural  industries.  The  class  will  be  limited  to 
42  students,  7  (2  inspectors  and  o  teachers)  from  eaeh  of  the  six 
Provinces  of  the  Republic.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  special 
certificate  will  be  given  each  student  who  has  passed  the  course 
satisfactorily.  (Diario  de  h  ^farina,  Habana,  June  23,  1930.) 
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Technical  School  for  Women, — The  corner  stone  has  recently 
been  laid  in  the  industrial  suburb  General  Machado,  near  Habana, 
of  the  “Rosalia  Abreu  Foundation”  Technical  School  for  Women 
which  is  being  constructed  with  a  donation  of  $50,000  made  to  the 
Government  by  a  well-known  Cuban  philanthropist.  The  school, 
which  will  open  in  January,  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  established 
in  the  Republic  for  women.  The  school  will  provide  for  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  200  students  and  be  equipped  to  offer  training  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  crafts:  Tooled  work  in  leather  and  metals;  stained  glass;  stamping 
and  engraving,  featherwork;  wicker  furniture,  work  in  raffia  and 
straw,  hat  making;  graphic  arts,  lithography;  decorative  work  in 
general,  china  and  other  painting;  sculpture;  carpentry;  cabinetwork 
and  decorative  wood  carving.  (Report  of  the  Charg6  d’ Affaires  ad 
interim  of  the  United  States,  Habana;  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
May  10,  1930,  and  May  12,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Municipal  awards. — In  order  to  promote  the  civic  consciousness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  picturesque  capital  of  Ecuador,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Quito  makes  three  annual  awards  to  the  citizens  who  during 
the  year  have  contributed  most  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city, 
promoted  its  industrial  development,  or  distinguished  themselves  by 
unusual  probity  and  industry  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

El  Comercio,  in  its  issue  of  June  12,  1930,  publishes  the  pictures  of 
the  three  distinguished  citizens  who  have  won  the  awards  for  the 
current  year.  They  are:  Sr.  don  James  Guillespie,  for  the  erection 
of  a  beautiful  home  on  Garcia  Moreno  Avenue,  a  modern  street  in 
one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  western  world;  Sr.  Coronel  don 
Luis  F,  Andrade,  for  the  improvements  introduced  in  his  tannery, 
an  old  establishment  whose  products  won  favorable  comment  at  the 
recent  sample  fair;  and  Sr.  don  Rafael  A.  Unda,  in  recognition  of  his 
honesty,  industry,  and  earnest  detennination  to  improve  the  carpentry 
and  cabinetmaking  establishment  which  he  manages,  through  the 
installation  of  modem  machinery  and  painstaking  care  in  the  fulfill-  L 
ment  of  all  orders.  I 

School  of  agriculture. — See  p.  951.  j 

EL  SALVADOR  ! 

INDU.STRIAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. — Registration  for  courses  during  the  ^ 
coming  school  year  in  the  National  Industrial  School  in  San  Salvador 
was  opened  the  last  of  May.  The  subjects  offered  by  the  school 
include  electric  welding,  silkworm  culture,  beekeeping,  industrial 
chemistry,  the  manufacture  of  metal  furniture,  tiles,  and  ceramics, 
and  the  canning  of  fresh  fruits,  preserves,  marmalades,  jams,  vege¬ 
tables,  meats,  concentrated  soups,  and  pickles.  Owing  to  the  fact  ■ 
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that  shops  engaged  in  several  industries  previously  taught  by  the 
school  have  been  opened  in  San  Salvador,  classes  in  such  subjects 
have  been  discontinued  in  order  to  permit  the  introduction  of  others 
encouraging  industries  rarely  carried  on  in  or  new  to  the  Republic. 
Plans  for  the  future  call  for  the  installation  of  a  machine  shop  in  the 
school  where  needed  equipment  may  be  manufactured.  All  classes 
are  free  and  tbe  school  maintains  a  bureau  where  any  industrial  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  had  without  charge.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  May  27  and  28,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Oratorical  contest. — Due  to  the  success  of  the  two  previous 
oratorical  contests  held  in  Antigua,  the  committee  in  charge  of  their 
organization  announced  during  June  that  a  third  would  be  held  this 
year.  These  contests,  sponsored  by  the  Boys’  Normal  School  of 
Antigua  and  subsidiary  institutions,  have  as  their  principal  purpose 
the  creation  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Central  America  and  the 
development  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  According  to  the  press, 
the  participants  will  represent  secondary  and  normal  schools  in  the 
departments  of  Sacatepequez,  Quezaltenango,  Guatemala,  Jalapa, 
Chi(iuimula,  Alta  Verapaz,  and  San  Marcos.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Guatemala  City,  June  6,  1930.) 

Lectures  on  music. — During  May,  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  music  given  by  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Guatemala 
City  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  that  school.  The  lectures  include 
subjects  relating  to  modern  musical  theories  as  well  as  the  most 
important  general  aspects  of  music,  and  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  included  in  especially  prepared  programs  of  selected  musical 
numbers  presented  by  well-known  musicians  and  advanced  students 
of  the  conservatory.  In  order  to  make  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  lectures  as  far  reaching  as  possible,  they  have  been  thrown  open 
to  the  general  public.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City, 
Mav  15,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Activities  of  the  Normal  School. — On  June  1, 1930,  a  new  read¬ 
ing  room  was  opened  in  the  Girls’  Normal  School  of  Tegucigalpa. 
The  room,  which  bears  tbe  name  of  Juan  Roman  Molina,  has  already 
been  provided  with  a  number  of  textbooks,  other  instructive  works, 
and  copies  of  the  daily  press  and  magazines  published  in  the  capital. 
It  is  open  three  hours  daily,  the  time  being  arranged  so  as  to  permit 
the  girls  who  lack  the  means  for  purchasing  their  own  books  to  prepare 
their  lessons  there.  Later,  the  number  of  books  will  be  increased, 
an  entertainment  organized  by  members  of  the  third-year  class 
already  having  been  held  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  {El 
Croninta,  Tegucigalpa,  June  5,  1930.) 
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MEXICO 

Award  of  Guggenheim  Foundation  Fellowship. — Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  selection  in  Mexico,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Moises  Saenz,  J.  Sanchez  Mejorada,  G.  R.  G.  Conway, 
Carlos  Contreras,  and  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  the  trustees  of  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  have  awarded  the  first 
Latin  American  fellowships  granted  in  Mexico  by  the  foundation  to 
Drs.  Alfonso  Napoles  Gandara  and  Arturo  Rosenhlueth  Stearns. 
The  object  of  Doctor  Napoles’  fellowship  will  be  to  permit  him  to 
engage  in  a  study  of  higher  mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  to  pursue  further  study  in  the  jirinciples  of 
pedagogy  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 
Doctor  Napoles  has  had  many  years’  experience  as  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Mexico  City  and  is  at  present 
professor  of  that  subject  in  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico.  Doctor  Rosenhlueth,  at  present  a 
practicing  physician  and  professor  of  physiology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  University,  has  as  his  project  studies  in 
general  and  special  physiology,  and  biological  and  physical  chemistry 
at  Harvard  University.  {Modern  Mexico,  New  York,  May,  1930.) 

School  for  study  of  cooperative  societies. — In  order  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  cooperative  organization,  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  has  authorized  the  opening  of  a  special  school  in  Mexico 
City  in  which  various  phases  of  the  subject  will  be  taught.  Classes 
are  open  for  teachers  in  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  schools 
and  members  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  capital,  correspondence 
courses  being  offered  for  teachers  in  the  States.  The  program  for  the 
present  includes:  Economic  history  and  cooperative  organization, 
internal  organization  and  bookkeeping,  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Republic,  and  general  problems.  {El  Unirersal,  Mexico  City, 
May  29,  1930. 

Child  guidance  clinic. — The  e.xecutive  board  of  the  National 
lA'ague  of  Teachers  recently  established  in  its  offices  in  Mexico  City 
a  psychopedagogical  clinic  for  vocational  guidance  which  will  also 
deal  with  subjects  related  to  the  moral  instruction  of  children,  with 
the  object  of  aiding  parents  in  the  solution  of  problei  is  arising  in  the 
training  of  their  family.  The  services  of  the  clinic  are  rendered  free  of 
charge.  Women  specialists  handle  cases  involving  jiroblems  of  girls 
and  men  those  of  boys.  The  league  also  plans  to  hold  lectures  on 
subjects  within  its  scope,  broadcast  talks  over  tbe  radio,  and  establish 
similar  clinics  in  other  parts  of  the  city  as  soon  as  possible.  {El 
Universal,  Mexico  City,  April  Ki,  1939.) 

Schools  founded  by  students. — To  date,  eight  free  night  schools 
have  been  established  in  the  Federal  District  by  the  Students’  Union 
for  the  Assistance  of  the  Laborer  and  Farmer,  an  organization  made 
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up  of  students  of  the  National  I’niversity.  With  the  exception  of 
one  for  workinj;  ftirls,  these  schools  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attenel. 
Similar  centers  of  instruction  have  also  been  established  with  remark¬ 
ably  promisinji  results  by  students  in  the  States  of  Jalisco,  Juanajuato, 
Guerrero,  Michoacan,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz.  {El  I’nirersal, 
Mexico  City,  April  4,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Hoys’  Week  in  Panama  City. — With  an  open  air  mass  meetings  in 
Cathedral  Plaza,  the  first  to  he  held  in  many  years.  Boys’  Week  was 
officially  inaufturated  in  Panama  City  on  Sunday,  June  22,  1930.  The 
ceremony,  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Cabinet,  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  and  many  other  hijjh  public  officials,  was 
a  fittiii"  opening  for  the  week  of  activities  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Panama.  President  Florencio  H.  Arosemena,  addressing!:  the 
youth  of  the  Republic,  delivered  on  that  occasion  a  stirring  speech 
which  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  celebration. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  week  each  day  was  dedicated  to  a  special 
activity.  On  Monday  (Civic  Day)  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  Schools  opened  its  sessions  and  formally  inducted  into 
office  the  President  elect.  Master  Juan  Cohaleda.  After  the  installa¬ 
tion  ceremony  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Schools  delivered  an 
address  before  his  citizens  and,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet,  called 
upon  the  President  of  Panama,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Athletic 
Day  was  observed  with  a  full  program  of  track  and  field  events,  while 
on  School  Day  those  of  more  literary  inclinations  had  an  opportunity 
to  vie  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Rotary  Club  for  the  best  essays  on 
special  topics.  E.xcept  for  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Schools  and  his  cabinet.  Girls’  Day  was  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  young  women  of  Panama.  The  program  included  the 
liestowal  of  prizes  for  the  most  praiseworthy  achievements  during  the 
year,  and  free  shows  at  the  local  motion-picture  theaters.  Industrial 
Day  was  the  occasion  for  the  inspection  of  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  of  the  city.  On  Parade  Day  more  than 
3,000  hoys  and  girls  marched  along  Central  Avenue  to  Cathedral 
Plaza,  where  after  addresses  and  the  award  of  prizes  the  celebration 
came  to  an  end,  culminating  a  week  of  most  interesting  and  event¬ 
ful  programs.  The  l)oys  were  considered  from  two  points  of  view,  first 
as  normal  youngstei's  who  enjoy  recreation  and  amusements,  and 
second  as  future  citizens  who  should  have  a  glimpse  of  the  more 
serious  business  of  life  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  their  fathers.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  June 
20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  20,  27,  2.S,  1930.) 
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PARAGUAY 

Exposition  by  Paraguayan  painter. — During  May  a  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  canvases  by  Senor  M.  Delgado  Rodas,  one  of  Paraguay’s 
best  known  painters,  was  exhibited  in  the  Gimnasio  Paraguayo  in 
Asuncion.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  April  29  and  May  21,  1930.) 

PERU 

Reorganization  of  Department  of  Education. — Regulations 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  Law  No.  6520  which  authorizes  the  modification  and  reform  of 
the  educational  system  by  the  Chief  Executive,  were  issued  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Leguia  on  May  29,  1930.  The  new  regulations  divide  the 
activities  of  the  ministry  into  seven  branches;  The  Bureau  of  Primary 
Education,  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  and  Commercial  PMucation^  the 
Bureau  of  Normal  and  Industrial  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Indige¬ 
nous  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene,  the  Bureau  of  Art  Education,  Libraries,  and  Museums,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Properties,  Income,  and  Expenditure.  The  Archives 
and  Recording  Office  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  present  oi^aniza- 
tion.  Besides  their  routine  duties,  such  as  the  formulation  of  courses 
of  study  and  programs  sid)ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction,  the  compilation  of  statistics,  direction  of  schools  under 
their  supervision,  and  the  appointment,  removal,  suspension,  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  teachers,  each  of  the  bureaus  has  specific  functions  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  the  purpose  of  the  decree,  a  few  of  which  are  enumerated  below: 

The  formulation  of  special  methods  for  the  instruction  of  subnormal  and 
gifted  children,  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  school  cam|)s,  schools  for 
adults  and  ex|)erimental  schools,  the  promotion  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  the  resiMjiisibility  for  the  |)rovision  of  school  lunches  has  l)een  delegated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Primary  Education. 

The  Bureau  of  Normal  and  Industrial  Education  is  expected  to  establish  and 
su|K>rvise  a  central  |>sycho|K>dagogic  laboratory,  organize  post-graduate  normal 
courses,  present  series  of  lectures  to  popularize  new  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching,  promote  the  formation  of  teachers’  mutual  lx;nefit  associations,  organize 
a  central  students’  miistuim  in  Lima,  and  encourage  the  holding  of  cx|)ositions 
of  articles  manufactured  in  the  industrial  schools  throughout  the  Re])ublic. 

The  sjK'cial  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Indigenous  Education  include  the  pursuit 
of  |>sycho[>edagogic  studies  dealing  with  the  indigenous  child,  the  furthering  of 
small  industries  carried  on  by  indigenes,  and  the  improvement  of  living  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  indigiuious  |M‘ople.  The  director  of  this  bureau  must  have  a 
satisfactory  kiiowledgc*  of  the  Quechua  language  and  have  taught  fur  threr*  years 
in  the  schools  of  the  Sierra  region.  Teachers  a|)pointcd  to  positions  in  indigenous 
schools  arc  recpiired  to  t>e  graduates  of  indigenous  normal  schools  and  to  have 
mastered  at  h^ast  one  native  language.  Until  a  sufficient  numlH>r  of  teachers 
with  these  ciualifications  are  available,  those  who  have  had  three  years’  teaching 
ex|>erience  in  indigenous  scImmiIs  wilt  Ih'  eligible  for  appointment. 

Tin*  Bureau  of  Physical  Education  and  S<rhool  Hygiene  has  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sports  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school  medical  service.  It  is 
exiK>cted  to  encouragi*  the  establishment  of  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds,  the 
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holding  of  track  meets  and  other  games,  and  the  participation  of  Peruvian 
athletes  in  international  events.  It  will  also  direct  an  experimental  laboratory 
for  securing  anthropometric  data  on  both  children  and  adults,  suiiervise  dental 
and  medical  clinics,  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  open-air  schools  and 
caini)aigns  for  prophylaxis,  present  health  lectures,  establish  school  pharmacies, 
make  health  examinations,  and  keep  reeords  of  the  physical  condition  of  all  school 
students. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Art,  Libraries,  and  Museums  falls  the  duty  of  encouraging 
art  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  drawing,  painting,  dancing,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  and  design.  It  is  also  responsible  for  disseminating  information  on 
national  monuments  and  folklore,  organizing  art  expositions  and  concerts,  and 
promoting  the  motion-picture  industry  from  an  artistic  viewpoint  by  acquiring 
educational  films  for  the  schools  and  e.xercising  the  power  of  censorship  over 
films  shown  in  the  Republic.  The  supervision  of  the  Alcedo  National  Academy 
of  Music,  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Library,  the  Bolivarian 
Museum,  the  Institute  of  History,  the  Museum  of  National  History,  the  Peruvian 
Archspological  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Italian  Art,  the  Athenaeum  of  Lima, 
the  Bruning  Museum,  the  National  Archmological  Association,  and  other  anal¬ 
ogous  institutions  is  likewise  an  important  part  of  its  work.  {El  Peruano,  Lima, 
June  17,  1930.) 

Day  of  the  Indigene. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree  issued  on 
May  23,  1930,  the  day  of  June  24  of  each  year  has  been  declared  a 
national  holiday  as  a  tribute  to  the  indigenous  race.  National  music 
and  dances  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  its  celebration,  and 
special  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  schools  to  eulogize  the  fonuer  great¬ 
ness  of  the  race  and  its  civilization,  and  to  impress  the  youth  of  the  land 
with  the  need  for  continuing  the  labor  for  the  redemption  of  the 
indigene  begun  by  the  government.  The  date  chosen  as  the  Day  of 
the  Indigene  is  particularly  significant.  For  years  on  this  day  the 
Fiesta  of  San  Juan  has  been  celebrated  with  songs  and  dances  on  the 
Pampa  de  Amancaes  just  north  of  the  city  of  the  Lima,  and  for  an 
even  longer  time  has  this  been  the  occasion  on  which  indigenous  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country  have  been  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  fecundity  of  their  flocks  and  bless  the  seeds  of  their  sowing. 
Pmsident  Leguia  was  a  keenly  interested  spectator  and  participant 
at  the  ceremonies  held  this  year,  the  fii-st  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree.  In  addressing  the  crowd  assembled  at  that  time  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  day  as  an  homage  and  a  hope — an  homage  to  the  silent 
and  effective  labor  of  the  indigene  in  the  mines,  industries,  and  mili- 
tar>’,  naval  and  police  forces  of  the  nation,  and  a  hope  for  the  future 
when  the  vast  population  of  4,000,000  indigenes  would  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  through  education  in  citizenship  into  the  active  life  of  the 
Republic.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  June  2,  1930;  Im  Pretmi,  Lima,  May 
27,  1930;  The  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  June  24,  1930.) 

Course  in  Incan  art. — A  course  in  Incan  art  was  recently  opened 
in  Lima  under  the  auspices  of  the  Schottl  of  Fine  Arts  of  that  city. 
Classes,  which  are  held  twice  weekly,  are  open  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
wish  to  attend.  {Iai  Prensa,  Lima,  April  29  and  May  3,  1930.) 
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URUGUAY 

Course  in  experimental  psychological  pedagogy. — A  free 
course  in  psycholog:ical  pedagogj'  has  been  organized  in  Montevideo 
by  the  Alfred  Binet  Society  which  thereby  hopes  to  make  it  possible 
for  teachers  or  students  of  pedagogy'  not  attending  normal  schools  to 
take  a  practical  course  in  the  modern  aspects  of  this  subject.  {La 
Manana,  Montevideo,  June  5,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

CHILE 

National  Nutrition  Congress. — During  the  month  of  September 
1930,  the  First  National  Nutrition  Congress  will  be  held  in  Val¬ 
paraiso  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  Medical  Society  of  that 
city.  Subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  grouped  under  the  following 
headings:  Medical  phases;  chemical  aspects,  bromatology,  and  sani¬ 
tary  inspection;  production,  distribution,  and  commerce;  legislation 
and  social  economics;  and  education  and  propaganda.  The  organiz¬ 
ing  committee  plans  to  hold  in  connection  with  the  congress  an 
industrial  exposition,  featuring  national  food  products,  and  an 
educational  e.xposition  to  show,  by  means  of  graphs,  posters,  and 
similar  means  the  right  teaching  of  good  food  habits,  the  proper 
diet  for  the  Chilean  people,  and  methods  of  preparing  the  correct 
food  that  it  may  be  nutritious,  sufficient,  palatable,  and  ine.xpensive. 
{Boletin  Municipal,  Santiago,  June  3,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Red  Cross  Week. — The  seventh  annual  roll  call  of  the  Colombian 
Red  Cross  was  held  in  Bogota  during  the  last  week  of  Maj’.  The 
actual  solicitation  of  funds  which  took  place  on  May  20,  27,  and  28, 
was  only  a  part  of  the  program  arranged  for  the  occasion;  benefit  teas 
and  other  social  events  designed  to  help  in  the  raising  of  funds  were 
held,  and  a  series  of  health  lectures  broadcast  over  the  radio.  {El 
\uero  Tiempo,  Bogota,  May  20,  1930.) 

CUBA 

C'hild  welfare  congue.ss. — Dr.  Francisco  Nfaria  Fernandez,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  the  preliminaiy'  committee  of  the  St'cond  National 
Child  Welfare!  Congn'ss,  has  announced  that  the  sessions  of  that 
congress  will  be  held  in  Matanzas  on  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1930. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  llabana,  June  9,  1930.) 
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Postal  medical  clinic. — The  Postal  Association  of  Cuba,  com¬ 
posed  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  established  a  medical  clinic  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
This  is  the  latest  measure  adopted  by  the  association  in  a  long  series 
of  activities  established  for  their  intellectual  and  material  progress. 
{Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Secretarla  de  Estado,  Ilabana,  May,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Mothers’  week. — Mothers’  week  was  celebrated  in  Guatemala 
City  during  the  week  of  March  10,  1930,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Asociacion  Propaskejica  de  Guatemala  which  organized  a  series  of 
lectures  by  distinguished  physicians,  secured  the  cooperation  of  19 
doctors  in  giving  free  services  to  the  destitute  mothers  and  children 
of  the  community,  and  arranged  for  a  commission  of  physicians  and 
lawyers  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  living  conditions  of  mothers 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  capital.  In  the  course  of  the  lectures 
valuable  practical  information  on  child  welfare  was  given  to  the 
mothers,  the  doctors  who  gave  their  services  free  treated  350  persons, 
and  more  than  100  prescriptions  were  filled  free  of  charge  or  with  a 
50  per  cent  discount  by  seven  drug  stores  who  cooperated  with  the 
association.  The  investigation  of  the  living  conditions  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  Guatemala  City  yielded  valuable  information  which  will 
help  the  association  in  shaping  its  future  policy.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Guatemala  City,  March  30,  1930.) 

Antialcoholic  campaign. — In  furtherance  of  the  antialcoholic 
campaign  recently  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  Chief  of  the  Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Malaria  issued  an 
order  on  June  30,  1930,  to  the  effect  that  drunkenness  would  be 
considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  employees  in  offices 
under  his  supervision.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  Office  for  the 
Prevention  of  Malaria  will  further  cooperate  with  the  public  health 
authorities  by  distributing  posters  and  other  educational  material 
against  alcoholism  that  may  be  available.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Guatemala  City,  June  21,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Child  welfare  activities  in  Paraguay. — According  to  an 
article  published  by  Sr.  don  Kamon  Cardozo,  director  general  of  schools 
in  Asuncion,  in  the  Jioletln  del  Inutituto  Internacional  Americano  de 
Proteccion  a  la  In/ancia,  Montevideo,  January,  1930,  the  principal 
institutions  carrying  on  child  welfare  work  in  Paraguay  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  the  Mothers’  Home,  the  Institute  of  Maternal  and 
Infant  Hygiene,  the  National  Asylum,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the 
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Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  schools.  In  regard  to  their  several 
activities  Senor  Cardozo  stated  that: 

Over  500  expectant  mothers  were  received  for  hospitalization  in  the  Mothers 
Home  during  the  year  1928.  This  institution  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  professor  of  obstetrics  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Asuncion  and  with  its 
staff  of  nurses  and  physicians  is  able  to  offer  the  best  in  obstetrical  assistance. 

The  Institute  of  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene,  in  charge  of  the  National 
Public  Welfare  Bureau,  has  arranged  its  activities  for  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  and  the  improvement  of  child  health  into  four  general  divisions.  The 
first,  the  division  of  preconceptive  hygiene,  has  as  its  purpose  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases  which  the  mother  may  transmit  to  her  offspring;  the  second 
renders  medical  care  and  advice  to  expectant  mothers;  the  third  provides  obstet¬ 
rical  assistance  to  mothers  at  childbirth  and  treatment  during  the  postnatal 
period,  and  also  instructs  them  in  the  care  of  the  child;  and  the  fourth  at¬ 
tends  the  needs  of  the  sick  child  who  may  receive  treatment  either  in  the 
home  or  at  the  clinic.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1929,  7,396  infants, 
8,298  children  from  2  to  12  years  of  age,  and  6,085  mothers  were  cared  for  by 
the  institute.  Prescriptions  given  by  the  institute  during  the  same  period 
numbered  15,031. 

Orphans  and  abandoned,  mistreated,  or  delinquent  children  are  given  a 
home,  schooling  and  vocational  training  in  the  orphan  asylum  in  Asuncion. 
This  institution  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Public  W’elfare 
Bureau,  but  its  immediate  direction  has  l>een  intrusted  to  nuns. 

Child  welfare  work  in  the  schools  includes  instruction  in  hygiene,  medical 
assistance  provided  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the  distribution  of  food  and 
clothing  to  needy  children  by  milk  stations  and  kindred  institutions  financed  by 
by  private  funds. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  by  means  of  the  sanitary  campaign  in  which  it  is 
engaged  throughout  the  Republic  is  also  contributing  in  an  important  way  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Paraguayan  child. 

First-aid  station. — Following  an  executive  decree  of  May  10, 
1930,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  new  first-aid  station  in 
the  capital  and  provided  funds  for  its  maintenance,  a  w'ell-appointed 
station  has  been  opened  at  a  central  point  in  Asuncion  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare.  Previously,  for  w'ant  of  other 
arrangements,  emergency  cases  had  to  be  treated  at  the  Clinical 
Hospital.  As  this  service  w’as  entirely  unrelated  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  hospital  had  been  founded,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
station  in  quarters  where  there  is  adequate  space  and  all  necessary 
equipment,  is  a  decided  step  forw'ard  in  the  public-health  program  of 
the  city.  Dr.  Antonio  Bestard  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new 
institution.  {Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion  May  10,  1930;  El  IHario, 
Asuncion,  May  22  and  28,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Oral  hygiene  w’eek. — At  the  instance  of  the  Uruguayan  Dental 
Association  w’hich  arranged  an  appropriate  program,  the  week  of 
June  21,  1930,  w'as  observed  in  Montevideo  as  oral  hygiene  week.  In 
an  effort  to  arouse  and  intensify  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
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in  the  subject,  lectures  were  broadcast  over  the  radio,  talks  given  in 
the  schools,  various  health  centers,  public  welfare  institutions,  labor 
organizations,  prisons,  and  some  of  the  industrial  concerns  of  the  city, 
and  an  exposition  showing  the  progress  of  dental  science  and  different 
aspects  of  oral  hygiene  held  in  the  Palacio  Sarandf.  Motion-picture 
films  were  also  shown  and  much  educational  material  distributed  as 
features  of  the  exposition.  Among  the  many  who  visited  the  exposi¬ 
tion  was  the  President  of  Uruguay,  who  manifested  keen  interest  in 
the  exhibits  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  arranged.  (La 
MaMiia,  Montevideo,  June  20,  21,  22,  26,  and  29,  1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


New  hospital  in  Merida. — One  of  the  outstanding  events  by 
which  Merida  commemorated  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  was  the  cere¬ 
mony  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for  a  new  hospital 
in  that  city.  Among  the  gifts  already  received  to  increase  the  con¬ 
struction  fund  was  the  sum  of  100,000  bolivars  contributed  by  Gen. 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  former  President  of  Venezuela.  The  plans  for 
the  building  were  donated  by  Dr.  Alfredo  Jahn  as  a  gift  to  the  city 
of  Merida,  and  the  eminent  Venezuelan  painter,  Tito  Salas,  recently 
presented  to  the  building  committee  one  of  his  paintings  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  construction  fund.  (A7  [^nirersal,  Caracas, 
June  11,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

BRAZIL 

Recent  activities. — The  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Women  recently  held  a  reception  at  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Juvenal 
Lamartine,  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  who  was  instrumental 
in  securing  suffrage  for  the  women  of  his  State.  The  reception  was 
attended  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Senhora  Maria  Eugenia  Celso,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  author,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  federation,  and  later  in  the 
evening  Senhorinha  Maria  Luiza  Bittencourt,  who  won  the  recent 
oratorical  contest  at  the  School  of  Law  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thanked 
Doctor  Lamartine  in  the  name  of  the  student  class  for  his  valued 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  feminism  in  Brazil. 

At  the  recent  Pan-American  Congress  of  Architecture,  which  met 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  federation.  Dr. 
Carmen  Velasco  Portinho,  represented  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  and  scored  a  great  success  as  the  only  woman  official  delegate. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


During  the*  National  Prison  and  Penal  Law  Conference  held  in 
July,  also  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Woman  and  the  L’niversity  Women’s  Union  were  represented 
by  Drs.  Bertha  Lutz  and  Maria  Ritta  Soares  de  Andrade,  who  secured 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  woman’s  reformatory  and  the 
approval  of  a  recommendation  granting  women  the  right  to  serve  on 
juries.  {Jornal  do  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  4,  8,  1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

CHILE 

Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes. — On  July  16,  1930,  there  occurred  in 
Santiago  the  death  of  former  President  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes.  Ex- 
President  Sanfuentes  served  as  Secretary  of  Finance  in  1901  and 
Minister  of  Justice  in  1903,  Senator  in  1902  and  1906,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  State  from  1906-1915;  he  was  elected  President  of 
Chile  on  June  25,  1915,  and  inaugurated  on  December  23  of  that 
year.  {Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  Jidy  17,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Daniel  MrSoz. — On  June  10,  1930,  occurred  the  death  of  Daniel 
Munoz,  for  years  an  outstanding  figure  in  Uruguayan  diplomatic  and 
literary  circles.  During  his  long  life  of  public  service  Senor  Munoz 
represented  Uruguay  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  near  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Bolivia  and  Argentina, 
filled  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  position  of  Intendenle  Municipal  of  Montevideo  upon 
the  creation  of  that  oflice  in  1908.  Despite  the  arduous  duties  involved 
in  the  dischai^eof  his  public  offices,  however,  Seiior  Munoz  found  time 
and  strength  to  devote  himself  to  letters  and  became  well  known  as 
a  publicist,  critic,  and  journalist,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Sanson  Carrasco.  In  1882  he  founded  the  daily.  La  Ilazon,  a  paper 
of  which  he  was  the  first  editor.  {Im  yianana,  Montevideo,  June 
11,  1930. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  1,  1930 


Subject 

Date  1 

Author 

ARGENTINA 

1930  1 

Executive  decree,  published  May  21, 1930,  creating  a  National 

May  29  1 

ChargS  d’affaires,  Buenos 

Institute  of  Nutrition. 

Aires. 

CHILE 

1 

Review  of  the  consular  district  of  Concejx'ion,  for  quarter 

May  31 

Camden  L.  McLain,  vice 

ended  Mar.  31.  1930. 

consul  at  Concepcion. 

Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Corredores,  for  June,  1930 . 

June  23 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general 
at  Valparaiso. 

COLOMBIA 

Annual  re|)ort  of  the  Cali  consular  district  for  year  1929 . 

May  28 

William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

Review  of  the  Harranquilla  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 

June  2 

Fletcher  Warren,  consul  at  Ba- 

1930. 

rranquilla. 

COHTA  RICA 

Shipments  of  bananas  to  Euroi)e-.. . . . . 

July  5 

I..egation,  San  Jos^. 

CUBA 

.Vnnual  report  of  the  Cienfuegos  consular  district  for  1929 - 

June  20  ' 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

Telephone  development  in  Cuba . 

June  27 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul 
general  at  Ilabana. 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  lor  quarter  ended  June 

July  3 

Do. 

30.  19:10. 

Insurance  business  in  Cuba . 

...do . 

Do. 

July  9 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

j  Do. 

•Annual  reiwt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Puerto  Plata 

May  20 

W.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

district  for  the  year  1929. 

i  Puerto  Plata. 

EL  .SALVADOR 

Commerce  and  industries  of  El  Salvador,  quarter  ending  June 

July  9 

1  .A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 

30,  19:10. 

1  Salvador. 

HONDURAS 

1 

•Annual  review  for  the  year  1929  and  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929. 

.  June  19 

j  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

1  Tegucigalpa. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Tela  consular  district,  quarter 

'  June  20 

1  T.  Monroe  Fisher,  vice  consul 

ended  .Mar.  31,  1930. 

1 

at  Tela. 

NICARAGUA 

1 

1 

The  decline  in  the  mahogany  industry . . 

.!  June  23 

i  Samuel  T.  Fletcher,  consul 
Blueflelds. 

PARAGUAY 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Paragiiav,  quarter 

June  20 

'  John  B.  Faust,  vice  consul  at 

ended  .Mar.  31,  19:i0. 

•Asuncion. 

VENEZUELA 

j 

Review  of  the  <piarter  ending  June  :10,  19:10,  and  the  coming 

July  3 

i  Julius  Wadsworth,  vice  consul 

centenary  of  the  death  of  Bolivar,  on  Dec.  17.  1930. 

!  at  Caracas. 
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